























NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 
By M. SuLLIVAN. 


XXII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY DAVID STONE. 


My name is David Stone, and my story is the old one that was 
begun in Eden, and will be continued in eternity, the only real 
“story without an end,” the story of a love. “ Love is of God, 
and every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 
This is what the beloved disciple tells us, and I really believe that 
the words are true in their full and literal meaning; that is to say, 
that every human being in any degree capable of pure and un- 
selfish love, is just in that measure redeemed from sin, and made 
to reflect God’s likeness on earth. Just now, my mind misgives 
me that the one great hope of my life is about to be taken from 
me, but I know that this can only be for a time; love is of God, 
and its golden links shall be united hereafter, if not here, else it 
would not be true that in His presence there is fulness of joy, and 
that at His right hand there are pleasures for evermore. It is not 
much more than a year and a half since I first undertook the 
-incumbency of Banfield Chapel, belonging to the hamlet of 
Banfield, in Surrey, the district having been till then so utterly 
neglected that my work might be said to be almost wholly that of 
amissionary. The chapel was not then finished, and when com- 
pleted was exceedingly small, but too large for the congregation 
who were willing to occupy it on Sundays, for the people con- 
sisted for the most part of English savages, who enchuad all the 
vices of civilisation, and so appeared to have sunk beneath the 
level of the untaught Hottentot and the unteachable Bushman. 
I knew beforehand something of the difficulties with which I 
must expect to contend, and how very slowly I must hope to win 
my way among a people who had only marked the Sabbath by its 
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desecration, and who only employed sacred words to give point to 
oaths and blasphemy. It was with many heart-sinkings, there- 
fore, and much distrust both of myself and the success of my 
mission, that I took the place assigned me in their midst. 

The result has already proved what results do so often prove in 
this world, that in my calculations I had overlooked the = and 
more tender elements of humanity, which respond to a sympathetic 
touch, and awaken beneath the breath of kindliness and love. My 
— soon became attached to me, the more readily, I believe, 

cause I do not belong to any particular party in the Church, 
and neither desire to win them to the observance of saints’ days 
or to a horror of popish customs. Many good and worthy people 
seem to feel that they have a special mission against what they 
call “dangerous views,” meaning those views that they do not 
happen to hold themselves; but I felt that my mission was to 
soften and humanise the people among whom I was placed, and to 
win them, not to any particular “ views,” but to the practices of 
decency and sobriety, of kindness to each other and to the helpless 
dumb creation, of love to Christ, and to the world for which he 
suffered. 

I had been among them a very short time, not more than a 
month, I think, and already I was beginning to win my way 
(especially among the little children, through whom I trust the 
hearts of the parents may be touched and softened), when I first 
saw among the faces of my congregation one that strangely inte- 
rested and attracted me; it was the face of a young girl, who 
might perhaps be seventeen or eighteen years of age, and who was 
accompanied by a servant, or attendant of some kind, advanced in 
years, and very unprepossessing in appearance. They were in the 
free seats of the little chapel, and the face that interested me 
shone out from“among the surrounding ones, being characterised 
by a sweet and thoughtful gravity, and by that something which 
pen can never describe or pencil portray, the something that we 
can see in the faces of those we love, and that is invisible to all 
the world beside. It is seldom indeed that our eyes are opened to 
see it from the very first; it usually grows upon us with our know- 
ledge of character and of lovable qualities, but it does happen now 
and then that we are permitted to look through the veil of flesh 
straight into the soul, and to look thus is to love. It happened so 
to one of old, whom Jesus beholding, loved. , 

Throughout the short and simple service, my attention was 
unconsciously drawn towards her from time to time; sb ~'as 
attentive, I saw, and sympathetic in her nature, a kind of liquid 
light came into her eyes when she was especially touched or inte- 
rested, and she followed the very simple argument of my sermon 
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with a watchful and responsive face. I found myself often think- 
ing of her during the week that followed, wondering whether b 
any chance she belo to my congregation, and whether 
should see her on the Sunday that followed; it was the first time 
that an impression of this kind had ever been made upon me, 
though at times I have been greatly attracted by faces, perhaps 
among the very old and poor, on which I have seemed to recog- 
nise a light from “ the regions very far away.” Afterwards, I saw 
her many times, and, by a singular chance, I became acquainted 
with her, and found that her name is Priscilla Lawford, and that 
she is the daughter and only child of the Mr. Lawford who lives 
at Pebble Coombe, two miles, or rather more, from Banfield. She 
appeared to me to be very intelligent, in spite of a desultory edu- 
cation, and to possess large capabilities for mental culture; she 
has something more than the romantic tendencies that belong to 
early youth. In her case, these fair and fragile blossoms will bear 
fruit in years to come; her mind will never harden in the mould 
of worldliness, enriched as it is by the love of the ideal. Again 
—but I think I will forbear, for instead of fairly describing a 
character as it has come under my notice, I feel that I should paint 
a — which all the world might recognise as the ideal of one 
who loves. This is what it has come to, for the grand old law is 
working still in all our hearts and lives; I came here to teach 
lessons of love to an ignorant and neglected people, and lo! 
another has taught me to know in its fullest human significance 
the meaning of the word that embodies all the happiness of 
heaven, and is the grandest synonyme of God. 

Intimately as I began to feel that Priscilla was becoming known 
to.me after two or three chance meetings, and long conversations 
. about all manner of temporal and spiritual matters, I knew that I 
should not be acting fairly or wisely if I allowed an acquaintance 
of this unrecognised kind to continue, and accordingly I sought 
her out at her own home, wishing to become known to her 

rents, that our future intercourse should be carried on with their 

nowledge and beneath their roof. I found Priscilla and her father 
at home, and with them I spent a long afternoon; he is an older 
man than one would have expected Priscilla’s father to be, and 
quite unlike her in mental texture and tone of thought, very well 
educated, pleasing and refined in manner, and with no perceptible 
stain of the city upon his speech and bearing. I do not know how 
to describe him better than by saying that he is a gentleman of 
the old school, modernised. But all the characteristics, which in 
him one cannot help liking and admiring, seem to stand out as so 
many foils, so strongly do they contrast with a certain untrained 
grace and originality that ine a the bent of Priscilla’s mind and 
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the drift of her thinking. I judge her with the most discerning 
judgment, let the world say what it will about the opinions of 
those who love, for it is not true that love blinds our mental vision: 
on the eon it teaches us to see as He sees whose loving kind- 
ness is over all His works, who passes over our imperfections and 
reads aright the higher promise of our lives, just because He 
loves us. 

I did not see Mrs. Lawford, who had, unfortunately, gone to 
town on the very day on which I happened tocall. I can imagine 
to myself what Priscilla’s mother must be like, for her mental con- 
stitution differs singularly from that of her father, and is probably 
derived from her mother, or developed by constant association 
with her. A woman with large sympathies, and with a deep love 
for beauty; one who looks at the world of nature with the far- 
seeing eye of the pe and at the world of art as at the reflection 
of nature, glorified by the touch of humanity. Thinking of her 
thus, I can account for some things that would otherwise appear 
strange to me; the negligence, for instance, with which little 

rsonal matters relating to Priscilla herself are arranged; for 
women of this class are eminently unpractical—a defect which is 
richly compensated for, but which still makes itself felt from time 
to time. 

Very fair hopes shaped themselves in the golden light of that 
afternoon, for all things had prospered with me more than I had 
dared to hope. My people had already shown signs of attaching 
themselves to me, I think because they are poor and unworldly, as 
were, in times of old, those “common people” who heard so gladly 
the good news of a world’s salvation. Many of those were vicious 
and deprayed, no doubt, but vice and depravity are more easily 
given up than the all-engrossing worldliness that society does not 
recognise as a sin and plague-spot, and to the latest hour of time 
the publicans and sinners will stand nearer to the kingdom than 
the self-righteous men of the world. I began to hope that before 
many more months had glided by, the little children, who were 
already pleased to have the opportunity of attending school, would 
act as missionaries to the heathen homes in which too many of 
them live, and that on the heath-clad hills, among which my little 
chapel nestles down, no more oaths and blasphemies should be 
heard, no more innocent dumb creatures should be tormented to 
gratify a depraved taste for cruel and brutalising sports. I pictured 
to myself a pretty parsonage house down in some ferny hollow or 
upon some pine-crowned hill (fancy might be permitted a wide 
range, for, except Heath Lodge, which is not at present to be let, 
I do not know of a single house that would suit me so well as w 
quiet little lodging in Drake’s Farm), and there I imagined myself 
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with one fair shadow beside me; that was only a shadow, for I 
feared to fill it up and picture it boldly to myself, lest it should be 
too plainly stamped with the seal of the impossible. For, ah! how 
many chances might interpose between mc and the fulfilment of 
my dream ! 

And all this while a stream of quiet talk was flowing pleasantly 
on, and I was joining in it with half-awakened a. j just kept 
alive to the present by the sound of Priscilla’s voice, and still 
shaping out the future in the magic glass of hope and love. I was 
struck that afternoon by one very marked contrast between 
Priscilla and her father. He wears his education on the surface, 
making you aware at once that he is possessed of information 
which bears on this or that topic under discussion ; while Priscilla, 
though she may have read, or thought, or written, perhaps (she is 
fond of writing), on that very subject or a kindred one, 1s not 
ready to express her sentiments, or to show the knowledge that she 
has gained. This arises from something more than the great 
difference of age between them. Priscilla is like the field in the 
parable that contained a hidden treasure; nay, I will not be afraid 
to pursue the analogy, and to compare myself with the man who 
finds it, “and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field !” | 

Many doubts and fears pressed upon me when I reviewed the 
prospects and possibilities of my life afterwards, and it seemed as 
if I could not reasonably hope that Mr. Lawford would give his 
daughter to one who possessed so slender a chance of advancement. 
Finally, I decided that I should be acting fairly if I let him know 
the trouble that was weighing upon me, my great fear and my 
great hope, so that I should never again enter his house under any 

retence of mere acquaintanceship, or seem to take advantage of 

is unsuspecting viesdaliie. I wrote to him, fearing almost every- 
thing except one thing. I did not fear that the opposition would 
come from Priscilla herself, for I fancied I had read aright some- 
thing in her face and manner that would not be wholly hidden, 
and that in time would become known to herself, as the secret 
of my life had already become known to me. I told Mr. Law- 
ford of our accidental meetings und chance acquaintance, keeping 
back nothing, for there was little to be told except the one fact, 
that I loved Priscilla. I asked him also to use his interest with 
the landlord of Heath Lodge, of whom he had spoken as an old 
friend, and who might either let me the lodge or sell a small 
piece of land adjoining it, on which a parsonage house could be built. 

His answer came in due time, assuring me that any interest 
which he possessed was quite at my service, and requesting me to 
call on Mrs. Lawford at a time which he particularly named, and 
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to consult with her on “that other matter which especially re- 
ferred to Priscilla, and to those who were naturally interested in 
her prospects and well-being.” I thought the letter a little stiff 
and old-fashioned, but I could not otherwise take exception to it, 
and I shall call on Mrs. Lawford at the time ap deial, though a 
sense of depression and despondency, for which the wording of the 
letter scarcely accounts, still weighs upon me. 


I have seen Mrs. Lawford, and I have not seen Priscilla. Mrs, 
Lawford at first sight disappointed me woefully. She is old; she 
is not like Priscilla’s mother ; she has a mean and spiteful face ; 
she has a pinched-in waist; she wears a dress with black and 
yellow bars across it; she is like a wasp. 

She began by receiving me very graciously, telling me how 
highly she had been gratified by “the sentiments conveyed” in 
my letter to Mr. Lawford, while I felt an uneasy conviction that 
all this pompous language was only to prepare me for some blow 
(or sting) that she held in reserve. It came at last, and I do not 
know that I can fairly blame her for it; Priscilla has formed an 
attachment to a cousin with whom she has associated from time 
to time almost from infancy ; this attachment is mutual, and she 
had but recently confided it to her mother, who thought it better 
not to allow her mind to be disturbed with any knowledge of the 
love of which she was unconsciously the object, and which I had 
tried to put into suitable words in my letter to her father. 

It was all over. I could but agree with Mrs. Lawford that it 
was better to do as she had done, and then I left her, for there 
was no more to be said, and some formulas in which she began to 
indulge about everything being for the best, were only like so 
many additional stings. In this world everything is not for the 
best, some things are for the worst, and we can only say of them 
as the husbandman said of the growing tares, “ An enemy hath 
done this !” 

I wrote briefly to Mr. Lawford, and then I felt what many a 
poor soul has had to feel at one time or another, when life had 
grown dark, and the world empty. I even loathed the work that 
was growing and prospering under my hand; my people no 
longer interested me; it seemed as if all the sap and freshness of 
life had been taken away, and only the dry husks of duty re- 
mained. I was in that state of listless indifference and utter 1rre- 
solution that disposes a man to yield to any influence, good or 
evil, that may be brought to bear upon his life, and the wheels 
that I had set going were dragging me on, unwillingly, to per- 
form the daily ard that had once seemed pleasant and full of 
happy promise; looking back at myself as I was then, I see that 
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from that turning point I might have developed into anything, 
into a drunkard, into an sbvemturer, into arg called, by the 
saddest ‘of misnomers, a man of pleasure. Perhaps it is unhappy 
chance, and what the New Testament calls an enemy’s work, that 
makes the greatest number of shipwrecks upon the ocean of lif 
for evil is brought out of good quite as often as good out of evi 
in this world. But it happened that just at this time I received 
an invitation from an Ey college friend to visit him at Exeter, 
and I accepted it as I should have accepted almost any promise of 
change, no matter whether for better or for worse, leaving my 
home at Banfield for an indefinite time, and scarcely desiring to 
return to it. 

I had been staying at Exeter for three weeks, but the change 
was doing me little good, for even when I slept my heart was 
awake, and very sorrowful, when an event occurred that roused 
me to renewed life and action. It happened in a very simple 
way, for the friend with whom I was staying, being himself a 
clergyman, had already asked me once or twice to help him with 
a week-day service, or to visit a sick or dying person in his stead, 
and an urgent message happening to be sent for him during his 
absence, 1 could but offer to supply his place, and to go with the 
messenger who was to take him to the dying sinner, “ as couldn’t 
go easy without he saw a parson first.” 

The messenger was a woman, untidily dressed, yet with some 

or attempts at finery, and she spoke in the London dialect, 
ooh as I afterwards found, a companion and associate of London 
thieves. Quickly leaving the main streets of the city, she took 
me through some narrowing bye-ways, and then through two 
miserable courts into a third, into the lower room of a dirty little 
house that stood back from the others, and then up a ladder, that 
served instead of a staircase, and through a hole, or trap-door in 
the ceiling, up to the second storey. We had passed numbers of 
people who were probably thieves or bad characters, and also a 
great many dirty and neglected children; but the grown people 
had a general air of doing nothing and of liking their occupation, 
while the little ones were playing as merrily by the side of a 
sluggish stream full of all abominations, as if they had been 
tenderly nurtured and cared for, and swathed in this world’s 
purple and fine linen. It was not such a haunt of thieves as one 
reads of sometimes, where every voice has a ring of murder in it, 
and no happy thing stirs in the sunshine, and every face bears the 
stamp of Cain. 

My penitent appeared to be a short and strongly-built man, as 
far as T could judge, and to be made tolerably comfortable, the 
bed on which he was lying being of a better kind than one would 
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have expected to find in so miserable a place; there were medi. 
cine bottles on the mantle-shelf, and the complaint for which he 
was under treatment was described to me as “ cough and dropsy.” 
No hope was given of his ultimate recovery. 

1 had now to listen to one of those histories of neglected oppor- 
tunities and successful temptation that are only too common amo 
the class to which this man originally belonged—that is to say, 
among the poor of great cities—who are beset by more tempta- 
tions to absolute crime and offence against the law than the poor 
inhabitants of rural and agricultural districts. He was the only 
child of a poor woman whose husband had been transported, but 
who endeavoured to bring up her son respectably, a succeeded 
in finding a very small and ill-paid situation for him, which just 
enabled him to live honestly for the present, but did not hold out 
much hope of advancement for the future. At all events, it was 
a chance of living respectably, and a chance that he lost and never 
regained. He seems about this time to have become entangled 
with the very worst of associates, and to have gone on rapidly 
from bad to worse, for he spoke of repeated convictions for theft, 
and of imprisonments that evidently had no good effect upon him, 
but rather the reverse. He was overtaken by the same “ mis- 
fortune” that had befallen his father, and was transported for seven 
years, but returned to England before the term of his sentence 
had expired, either by permission or illegally, I did not clearly 
understand which, for he was much interrupted by difficulty of 
breathing, and anxious to get to the darker portion of the story. 
This was horrible indeed. He became a more daring and prac- 
tised criminal after his return from transportation than before, and 
more skilful in evading the pursuit of justice; an old woman 
named Gatehead occasionally digwea him to lodge in her cottage 
at Norbury, in Kent, when he had reasons for absenting himself 
from his haunts in London; he did not say that she was associated 
with him in any criminal proceedings, but I should suppose that 
she must have known something of the character of her lodger. 
On one occasion this woman was absent from her house “ on a job 
of nursing,” and the object of her cares was an old-clothes man, 
popularly supposed to have made money by dishonest practices, 
and known to be extremely miserly, Mrs, Gatehead, on her 
return, gave an account of the inside of this man’s one-roomed 
cottage, into which no one was admitted in a general way, the old 
miser being exceedingly secluded in his habits. According to the 
woman’s report, he kept “a sight of handsome things” in his 
wretched little hovel, a clock, and a “ bit of Brussels” were espe- 
cially mentioned. This last article suggested the idea of money, or 
treasure of some kind, concealed in the floor and hidden by the 
carpet. 
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I turned sick and cold with horror, anticipating what was to 
come, and I was not mistaken. The poor old man was murdered 
for the sake of the money or valuables he was supposed to have 
hoarded, another person being concerned in the crime besides the 
one who conf it to me. They found scarcely any money or 
available property in the cottage, though on removing the piece 
of carpet they did actually find a hiding-place in the flooring, but 
it was empty. The other criminal took the carpet, and afterwards 
sold it for two shillings; this man took the clock, which was a 
curious one, of no intrinsic value, and was afraid to sell it at all, 
The murderers realised four shillings and sixpence each as the 
result of their crime. They were suspected and taken up, but 
they escaped conviction owing to the want of sufficient evidence, 
They “did not prosper” after the murder, for the other man was 
soon afterwards detected in an attempt at burglary, and previous 
convictions being proved against him, he was transported, My peni- 
tent actually called this not “ prospering,” appearing to have some 
idea that Providence might have favoured the burglary had it not 
been bound to avenge the murder! He himself had been in con- 
tinual trouble; nothing had gone right with him since “ that night’s 
work;” he had fallen into bad health, and now knew that he had 
not long to live. He appeared to have some vague terrors of a 
future state, and to regret this very unprofitable crime in particular; 
he wanted to ease his conscience by confession, and to receive 
from me an assurance that his sins would be forgiven, 

What could I say to thisman? I thought of the penitent thief. 
We all think of him when some dying sinner appeals to heaven 
for the mercy that he could not claim from human laws, but we 
can establish no parallel between the two; so vivid was the faith 
of that repentant sinner, so strong a light from heaven shone upon 
his soul, that in the Church’s darkest hour, when fear and de- 
spondency had fallen on Christ's professed disciples, he was 
enabled to look beyond the troubles and difficulties by which they 
were daunted, to see the crown where other eyes could only discern 
the cross. This man’s mind was in a maze of heathen darkness; 
he feared he knew not what; he was only sorry for the results of 
crime; the ways of vice contained the only ways of pleasantness 
that he knew of, or cared for. If a place among the blessed dead 
could have been assigned to him, he would have been miserable 
in such company; he only wished that God would not remember 
to take vengeance on his sins, and on his lips the prayer of the 
penitent thief would have changed to a petition to be forgotten, 

I knew that he would go to his own place, but I tried to ho 
that it might not be too late to rouse in his mind some sense of the 
hatefulness of vice, to make him see life from God’s point of view 
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instead of the criminal’s. I did not even say with God’s blessing 
disliking a form of expression which seems to presuppose that some 
things can be done without it. I found his mind very dark, and 
his power of understanding and realising spiritual things blunted 
from utter disuse; but still the grand old story of Redemption 
appealed to him with a certain vividness unfelt by those who hear 
it from week to week, and before I left him he expressed a faint 
desire “to lead a better life,” in the event of his recovery. This 
was more encouraging than mere abject terror of some offended 
Power, as was also his desire to get rid of the clock and of two or 
three other things “not honestly come by.” I advised that these 
last s}uld, if possible, be returned to their owners, and I was 
willing myself to take charge of the clock. Perhaps it was not 
very wise of me to offer to do this, but my idea was that, after his 
death, I might, with his permission, make the facts known, so 
that no innocent person should hereafter be suspected of the 
murder. 

The clock was a large one, and its outer framework was com- 
posed entirely of pieces of wood, put together in a very curious 
and ingenious pattern, with small figures at the sides, also carved 
in wood, A little door that opened at the back showed the 
pendulum and the works, and below the pendulum there was a 
crumpled scrap of writing-paper. This had been in the clock 
originally, and had not been at first discovered; it was written on, 
and the writing related to the old man’s money. The works of 
the clock were damaged, so that it was scarcely of any value, 
except as a curiosity. 

“ Does that paper tell where he kept ‘his money?” I asked, after 
ascertaining these particulars. 

“No. It wasn’t of no use to us. It was wrote to a lawyer, 
ubout finding some one as was to have it all.” 

“Tt would be right that the poor old man’s wishes should be 
carried out, if possible,” I suggested; “but perhaps this is only 
the copy of a letter that has been long ago sent and received. Let 
me look at it.” 

On examining the letter, 1 was startled to find that it contained 
the name of Lawford, twice or thrice repeated, but I remembered 
low frequently it will happen that any engrossing memory or idea 
will find faint echoes in the small events and experiences of every- 
day life. The mention of this name, however, made me give still 
more attention to the letter, which was written on a torn sheet of 
paper, with some hasty memoranda of business transactions on the 
other side. The letter itself was not finished, and I judged it to 
be an uncompleted copy of one that would have been finished 
and fairly written out if the writer had lived; and the contents, I 
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thought, might — be of importance to some one now living. 
Unfortunately, this rough copy did not contain the name of the 

n to whom it was addressed, and it took me some time to 
make out the words, which were these: 

“Srr,—I am glad to tell you that I have found another fellow 
(word omitted, probably servant) of Susan Armstrong. She lives 
in London, at 2, East-street, City-road, and I have not seen her, 
but I have seen her husband, and I remembered him directly. 
His name is Huxton, and he is a butcher. I saw him to-day on 
his way to Norbury Station, and thought I knew his face, and 
then was sure of it, though it is so many years since I saw him at 
Mr. Lawford’s, where he was courting the cook, on the very even- 
ing when I went there to see Susan. He did not remember me 
at first, but afterwards I brought myself to mind. His wife is 
alive and well, and she is the very Emma that was Mrs, Lawford’s 
cook in poor Susan’stime. He spoke as if poor Susan was dead, 
but he says his wife can tell more about her than he can. If you 
will see Mrs, Huxton and question her as a lawyer knows how, 
and find out about Susan, it will be a great ease to my mind, and 
if she is really dead and has left no one belonging to her, I do not 
care what becomes of the money, but somehow I cannot hel 
thinking that she is alive. I am better than I was, and able to 
see to business, but a long way from being strong. My cough is 
troublesome at nights, and in the day——” 





The letter concluded here, and on the remainder of the paper 
there was a sideway scrawl, calculating the value of a pair of sugar- 
tongs as old silver. 

felt sure that it would have been written out fairly and sent 
off, but for the “night’s work,” to the account of which I had 
just been obliged to listen;.I had no clue to the name and address 
of the person who should have received the letter, but would it 
not be right for me to fulfil the last wish of the poor old man, whe 
was unconsciously on the brink of eternity when he wrote those 
words, and to make inquiries about the Susan Armstrong who 
was to inherit the money that he had hoarded, if she were still 
living and could be found? Death was so plainly written upon 
the face before me that I had no fear of betraying to human 
justice the man who had confided his guilty secret to me, and my 
mind was in the listless and vacant state that is readily acted upon 
by almost any influence, and roused into activity by any new 
interest. 

If it had happened that at this time I had been living among 
my people, rh up by daily cares and daily duties, I should 
most likely have thought it mght to communicate by letter with 
June—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DXCIV. 2uU 
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the Mrs. Huxton referred to, and if she possessed any information 
about the person in whose favour the old man might (or might 
not) have executed a will, to take advice about subsequent pro- 
ceedings; in that case the matter would have seemed to me as an 
unwelcome interruption, but as it was, I felt that I should be glad 
of something that would interest me and occupy my thoughts, and 
I resolved to seek out Mrs. Huxton myself, and thus to employ 
the remainder of that indefinite space of time during which I felt 
that I could not work in my ordinary groove, and that, by a dismal 
fiction, I called a holiday ! 

On the afternoon of the following day I went once more to see 
the man whose crime had thus been made known to me; he was 
still living, and could still understand what I said to him; he 
could even speak himself quite coherently in reply, but a great 
change had fallen on him, and I did not then suppose that he had 
many hours to live. He lingered, however, for five days, and at 
the last he died almost suddenly; I try to hope that he was really 
penitent. He had no other information to give me except the 
name of the murdered man—Michel Stump. 


XXII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY EMMA HUXTON, 


My name is Emma Huxton, leastways it is now; it was Emma 
Watts when I first knew Susan Armstrong, which was when she 
and me both lived in service at Mr. Lawford’s, in Beckenham. I 
was cook and Susan was housemaid, and there was a man and a 
boy besides; in my time we had three different boys, one after 
the other, and if I was put on my oath this moment I couldn't 
tell you which of them was the worst, unless it was the one that 
was sent away for grinding cigar-ends in the coffee mill, though I 
don’t know whether that’s as bad as pulling down the soft-water 
pipe to make bullets out of the lead, and then firing them at the 
brewhouse windows, which was what the next one did before he’d 
been in the house a month. Missis used to say that her life was a 
torment to her because of the boy, whichever one it might happen 
to be, for none of them stayed long; but it wasn’t her that had the 
trouble and plague of them, nor that had to answer for all the 
things they spoilt and wasted, nor was took up short if the lamp- 
oil that should have lasted a month was all gone in a week because 
the boy had been making a bonfire, and getting damp wood to 
burn by pouring oil on it. It was me and Susan that had all the 
blame and worry, and needed to have as many legs as one of them 
sentrypieds that Mr. Adolphus brought a skeleton of from Spain, 
if we was to be always running after the boy, and doing our own 
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work at the same time. Mr. Adolphus was the only son, and a 
poor sickly specimen ; I did hear that he had been wild when he 
was in Spain, but I never could think it was true, for he always 
seemed as if he had not got spirit enough to be wicked, nor no 
more constitution than there is in boiled spinach. He was ill for 
a long time, and a death-watch came and ticked regular behind 
the second drawer on the right hand side of the kitchen dresser, 
so that I didn’t feel any great hope of him, but somehow he got 
through, thanks to Susan more than to his mother, and went 
about again looking as shrunk and bad-coloured as a last year’s 
walnut. 

Just at this time, Jem Huxton, our butcher's son, thought of 
setting up in business for himself, and of moving to a good way off 
go as not to interfere with his father’s trade. I had been keeping 
company with him, on and off, for the best part of three years, and it 
seemed like a rise in the world to have a good chance of settling, 
and going into a respectable business like a butcher’s. The worst 
of it was, that I had to meet him at the back of the dust-heap, 
through no followers being allowed, and all the time to keep one 
eye on the boy in the back-kitchen, and to mind that he didn’t dip 
his blacking-brush into the treacle-jar, through Susan being so 
particular in locking up the spoons. I never said a word to Susan 
about expecting to settle so well, till we had made it all up and 
agreed on the day that 1 was to give Missis notice, and then I told 
Susan all at once, and wished that she might do as well for herself, 
and didn’t doubt but what she would if she waited her time, and 
wasn’t took up by.the first young man that said a civil word to 
her, without knowing so much as whether he’d got money enough 
to pey for the wedding-ring. 

said it all to her very quiet, and as if it was what I’d been 
expecting all my life, to go into a good trade when I made up m 
mind to leave service; but Susan took it quite different to what 
thought she would. 

“I wish you very happy, Emma,” says she, in quite a grand 
sort of way; “and perhaps if you settle anywhere near me when 
I'm married, I may be able to give you some custom that'll help 
you on in trade.” 

“Well, I never,” says I; “anybody would think a duke’s son 
was making love to you at the very least. Are you going to mar 
that old Stump that came to see you, and bought Mr. Adolphus's 
chain that he’d broke in two? He said something about a little 
bit of money in the bank that might come to you if you were a 
good girl, and what he saves in soap must come to something in 
& year, by the looks of him.” 

“No, Emme,” says she; “when I marry I shall marry suitable, 
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and I don’t think there’s anything a young woman can do more 
foolish for herself than to take wnt old enough to be her 
father.” And that was all that was to be got out of her. 

I couldn’t help thinking of what she said, but Jem and me both 
thought she was only ope. and looking forward to make the best 
of her pretty face, and thinking some gentleman would want to 
marry her some day. SoI didn’t let myself be put out with her, 
knowing very well that a butcher with a shop and furniture and 
room for a single man as lodger, is worth more in the hand thang 
lord is in the bush. 

Well, two or three days after that, I went with the kettle to 
get some water out of the well in the stable-yard, through the boy 
having dropped some beetle-poison into the kitchen-pump, and 
Susan and me being afraid of using the water for tea afterwards, 
when who should I see in the corner, against the hen-house door, 
but Mr. Adolphus and Susan. I was-close upon them before I 
saw they were there, and, what with the suddenness and the sur- 
prise, I let go of the kettle, and it had a narrow miss of going 
down the well. 

“Tt’s a fine evening, Emma,” says Mr. Adolphus, coming out of 
the corner. 

“Very, sir,” says I, “and a fine start you gave me, and was 
nearer sending the best copper tea-kettle to the bottom of the well, 
than ever you was to going to heaven yourself.” 

“Twas very near going somewhere or other out of this world, 
only for Susan,” says he. 

T hat was true enough, and nobody knew it better than me, that 
had seen how Susan nursed him and pulled him through, when his 
mother did nothing but talk and keep away from him; but it never 
had come into my head that she and him would ever get to think 
of one another, and I couldn’t hardly believe it now. He seemed 
so like a grown-up baby, and hadn’t got anything in the way of 
health, or good looks, or constitution, nor not so much asa will of 
his own. He might have money independent of his father, and 
Susan might look to being a widow and well left, for she couldn't 
in reason look to live long with him. It never came into my 
mind that he meant any harm by her, for he was one of them that 
haven’t spirit enough to do wrong, and putting one and one 
together, I didn’t doubt but what they were making up their 
minds to keep company. 

“ A miss is as good as a mile,” says he again, looking at the 
kettle. “I’m sorry we gave you a start, Emma, but there’s no 
harm done, and you don’t need to say anything about it.” 

“ Well,” I says, “ it never was my way to meddle nor to make 
with other folk’s business, and I’m not going to begin now.” 
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So with that I let down the bucket and filled the kettle, and 
neither of them says a word more. 

You may be sure it gave me plenty to think about, and I 
couldn’t but think that Susan was Solis a foolish thing for her- 
self unless she was very sure about the money, and could bring 
him quickly to the point. Of course, things would be different 
then, for money makes everything straight in this world, let folks 
say what they will, but a gentleman without a certainty is about 
the poorest bargain a el can take up with, even if he’s got health 
and strength, which Mr, Adolphus hadn’t, nor wasn’t likely to 
have. I couldn’t but compare my Jem with him in my own mind, 
for one looked as if a aff of wind would take him ‘off his legs, 
and the other was as solid, and red, and wholesome-looking as one 
of his own sirloins of beef. And then Jem had a good trade, and 
the means of setting ‘up for himself, and the other was nothing 
but a dawdler at his father’s office. Altogether, I wouldn’t have 
changed my chances for hers, and it was only in nature that I 
should let her know as much, us being always together, and sure 
to speak our minds to one another at odd times. Nothing knocked 
me over so much as Susan’s way of seeming to think that she was 
going to be a lady, and was only putting up with such as me for a 
time; she didn’t say it right out, which would have made things 
better, for then I could have answered her, but she had little ways 
of seeming to say that she was going to change her station in life 
and I wasn’t, ial she wouldn’t want this, and she shouldn’t take 
that, and if they was any use to me I was welcome to them. 

“You'll want everything you've got, and more to the back of 
it,” says I, one day, when she was putting away some cap-quilling, 
and saying she should never want it again; “mark my words if 

ou don’t. Everything comes in handy once in seven years, and 
if there’s one time more than another when ee ought to save 
things and lay them by, it’s when you leave off earning for your- 
self, and have got to depend on somebody else that mayn’t be any 
too dependable.” 

“That’s very good advice as far as it goes,” says she, so calm 
and quiet as to be downright provoking ; “ there’s not many that 
makes such a change as the one I’ve got before me, and when 
they do, their duty is to conform to it,” says she again, looking 
sideways at herself in the glass, to see whether her hair would lay 
flat in wide braids. 

“Nor there’s not many that lets themselves be so lifted up with 
oop at an uncommon bad prospect,’ says I, feeling vexed at 

r in spite of myself. 

“You say that because you haven’t got such a prospect your- 
self,” says she; “but I wont take any notice of it, and if I 
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4 put any custom in your way when we're both settled, 
will. 

“Tl ask Jem to give you credit as long as 18 anyway reason- 
able,” says I; “you'll want it bad enough!” —- 

After that, we got cool to one another, and didn’t say much 
more than we was obliged to, and Susan gave notice before me, 
and the next one that came was from the country, and had a wart 
on her nose, and made a better servant than Susan, and pleasanter 
to live with, through not thinking so much of herself and her 
looks. 

I gave notice about ten weeks after Susan, and had to put up 
with a deal of aggravatingness in the month, for there wasn’t 9 
day but what Missis said she found blacks in the gravy, or lumps 
in the melted butter. Do what I would there was no pleasing 
her, and at last I left off trying, and I do believe I got on better 
after that. Jem had taken a house and shop in the City-road, 
with a neat slaughter-house at the back, and a laburnum-tree 
against it, that might make anybody think they was miles in the 
country, only the seeds was always laying about so littery after the 
bloom was off of it; and a blue damask parlour with venetians at 
the windows, and a steady young man that worked for a boot- 
maker, a lodger for three months certain. It would have been 
too much for some, but I never was one to let my head get turned, 
nor I didn’t now ; I set my mind to do my duty in the life that 
Providence had called me to, and I hope I did it. I had been 
married over five months, and had never heard a word of Susan, 
nor how she was getting on, nor whether she was married, when 
one Sunday I met her out walking as I was coming from evening 
church. She had been married longer than me, she said, and she 
looked like it; anybody could see that she had her trouble to 
come, and wasn’t so far off it. She was alone, but dressed very 
grand, and looking quite like a lady, I must say; she was living 
at a lodging-house in Finsbury, but only temporary, until it was 
all cleared up about her marriage, for Mr. Adolphus had not yet 
told his parents of it, but when he did he would take a country 
house for her, and have everything very nice, and the baby would 
be a reconcilement when it came. 

“ Well,” I says, “if I’'d been you I wouldn’t have gone and 
married out of my own spere to have things so contrairy as that, 
and not be able to hold up my head and tell folks I was married. 
Why, it’s like as if you’d gone and done something wrong, and 
was telling of yourself by hiding it, as the murderers does that first 
kills somebody and then runs away. Whatever you do, stand your 
ground and say you've done it,” I says, “and don’t be the first to 
put blame on your own self.” 
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“ What we've done is for the best,” says she, “and I don’t want 


to talk about it, but to ask how you are getting on yourself,” 

“ Middling well,” I says; “doing two beasts some weeks, and 
two or three sheep quite regular, and a steady lodger, and no ap- 
pearance of a family at present.” 

Well, she said something about it being quite a comfort to her 
to see a face that she knew, which I make no doubt it was, for 
she was very bare of friends, having no parents, nor no brothers 
and sisters, and her grandfather and grandmother being very old, 
and not knowing where she was, nor what had happened to her. 
For you see she didn’t like to tell them she was married tili she 
could claim her dues, and say that her husband was a gentleman, 
and wasn’t ashamed to own her before all the wed which is 
human nature all out. I pitied her more than I did when her 
head was turned with her grand chances, for now she had come to 
know that I was in the right when I told her Mr. Adolphus was 
no great catch, not but what she was fond of him now, and would 
have been pleased to look the world in the face, and to say she’d 
chose him from all the rest.” But she found there was troubles and 
fears to be met with more than if she’d married in her own spere, 
and that was what I always told her there would be. 

I said over the name of her lodging, to write it down when I 
get home, and told her where I lived, and thet Jem and me would 

lad to see her any evening she liked to come, and I thought a 
deal of her that night, wishing that things might come right with 
her, and so did Jem, for all she’d held her head rather high to him 
the last few times he came to see me at Mr, Lawford’s, and made 
objections to looking after the boy while I was talking to Jem at 
the back of the dust-heap, and even said the bin was heaped too 
high and wanted clearing out, which would have cleared Jem out 
too. But Jem was good-hearted, and made allowance for her head 
being turned, and would have helped her if he could, and so would 
I, but neither of us knew how. And she hadn’t asked me to see 
her at her lodgings, nor I didn’t like to go near her, and never 
7 si any more of on and time slipped away, and at last I says to 

em : 

“T really feel it lays on my heart to go and see what has become 
of her, and I think I'll go to-day.” 

“ Well,” he says, “if she’s made a lady of, you won't get no 
thanks for interfering. Her old friends’ll be like so many brambles 
sticking to her gown, that she’ll set her foot on and pull off; but 
if she’s in trouble, and not owned by her husband, she'll be glad 
enough to see you; and you might take two veal sweetbreads in @ 
basket, to be a nice surprise to her, in case she should have lost 


that sickly husband of hers, and not been able yet to earn anything 
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for herself. There’s different ways of doing of ’em; some bakes 


em, and more stews ’em.” 

“ Susan liked them sort of things fried,” I says, thinking all the 
time what a good husband I'd got, and how much better it is to 
marry a tradesman that’s proud of you than a gentleman that 
isn’t. 

“Very well,” he says, “then they should be soaked in warm 
water for an hour, and then boiled for ten minutes, before you put 
’em in the frying-pan, and when you do, you should put in salt 
and pep hoe with the butter, and they should be egged and 
amet t besides. There wants nothing after that but to turn 
’em often: garnishing’s nothing, and sauce is nothing,” he says; 
“careful cooking’s everything.” 

I knew he was right in that, as he was in most things, and I set 
off to find Susan with my basket on my arm, feeling very doubtful 
whether I should find a fine lady quite ashamed to know me, or a 
poor disowned creature that would take every crumb of kindness 
to her heart. But, Lord bless you, she was dead! and I can’t tell 
you the turn it gave me, nor how bad I felt to think I'd never 
gone near her all that time! 

Mrs. Sparks, the landlady, answered everything I asked her, as 
kind as could be, and asked me to have a cup of tea with a drop 
of something in it, seeing that I turned all of a tremble, and was 
so upset I couldn’t hardly walk home again. I made out by 
what Mrs. Sparks told me, that Mr. Adolphus was dead too, but 
poor Susan never knew of that, and only knew he was very ill, 
and couldn’t write. She often thought and feared he must be 
gone, and laid plans for finding out why he didn’t write to her, 
but her trouble came on, and took her off, she being weakened by 
fretting, and by thinking first one thing, and then another, You 
may be sure I asked after the baby, as soon as I could bring my 
mind to see things as they was, thinking that, as I didn’t seem 
likely to have a family (though its never safe to count on that too 
soon), Jem might let me bring it up as if it was our own, and put 
it in the way of our trade if it wasa boy. Jem is one you can be 
sure of, through being so good-hearted, and always willing to help 
them that’s worse off than himself. 

“Tt was a girl,” Mrs. Sparks says, “and likely to live, and 1 
did the best I could for it by writing to its grandmother, Mrs. 
Lawford, and saying how like it was to her, when she came here 
and looked at it. Leastways she didn’t come to this house, because 
of the dead body laying in it, which was a great hindrance to 
business, for folks thinks it’s quite enough to be reminded in 

church that we're in death in the midst of life, and doesn’t like st 
to be brought home to them, so as to seem real, you know.” 
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“Well, I dare say not,” I says. “TI like a good sermon on the 
uncertainty of life, and seem to enjoy it when I’m well in health 
and all at home; but it’s quite another thing to have death poked 
under your nose, so as to make you feel it’s all quite real, and that 
what the sermon says is downright true. I don’t like that,” I 
says, “nor I don’t believe ehely does, whatever they may say. 
But about the baby, where is it now?” 

“Why Mrs. Lawford quite took to it,” she says, “and petted 
it, and made so much of it, and took it away to bring it up for her 
own; and really I think that’s the best that could happen to it, 
and quite a providence for the poor little thing that had no father, 
nor mother, nor nothing else in the world to look to.” 

“Tt’s a providence turned topsy-turvy,” I says, “and the wrong 
end uppermost. If I was to ofl fon all I'd seen of Mrs. Lawford, 
and how she takes one pet after another and gets tired of ’em, 
you'd think the baby was worse off than if she’d been sold to one 
of them slave-drivers they put pictures of on the cheap pocket- 
handkerchiefs, for then she’d know her work and her = from 
the first. But it’s first up and then down with Mrs, Lawford’s 
pets, and the one that’s in favour to-day is like the dirt under her 
feet to-morrow.” 

Well, Mrs. Sparks was sorry to hear such an account of her, 
but did really think she was doing for the best in scheming for 
her to take the poor friendless baby, which was but natural of her, 
and what nobody could blame her for. And I never saw nor 
heard a word of the child, nor so much as Susan’s name men- 
tioned, till one day, when we had been married nigh upon seven- 
teen years, Jem comes home from a cattle fair in the country, 
where he had been buying bullocks, and tells me he’d seen that 
old Stump that came to see Susan at Mrs. Lawford’s when Jem 
came one evening to see me. 

“Well, I never!” I says; “and did you tell him about poor 
Susan, or ask him if he knew?” 

“T was hurrying to catch the cattle train,” he says, “and had 


-my head full of business, and didn’t rightly know who he was at 


first, though he knew me. And when he asked if I knew what 
had happened to Susan Armstrong, the name bothered me, 
through never knowing her name was Armstrong at all that 1 
remember, but only Susan. Just at the station-gate it came to 
me, who he meant and all about her, but the time was ‘most up, 
and it was a sorrowful tale to have to tell, for the old man looked 
as if it would be ’amost life or death to him to get good news or 
bad news of her. So I shifts it off my own shoulders, and I says, 
‘My wife might remember something of what happened to Susan 
after they both left Mrs. Lawford’s, and where we live is wrote 
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on this card, and if business brings you to London now as it used 
to do, you might drop in any time, and you and her could talk it 
all over.” 

“Which was just like a man,” I says, “shoving off all the 
unpleasantest work on to the shoulders of your wife.” 

ut, Lord bless you, he never came at all, nor sent, nor nothing, 
and the next one that ever said a word to me about poor Susan 
was a gentleman that dropped in one evening, near upon a year 
afterwards, and said he’d come on purpose to ask about her, and if 
I knew where she was to be found. He had the pleasantest face 
and the nicest ways with him of anybody I ever saw, and he put 
me in mind of a picture of one of the apostles that there is in the 
window of St. Barnabas, where I go sometimes on Sunday even- 
ings, only the apostle is dressed in a green gown, with a violet 
scarf lined with yellow, and looks as if he’d been pressed flat in 
one of them siccuses that Mrs. Lawford used to press ferns in, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if that was the way they persecuted the apostles, 
so many of them looks like it in their pictures. 

When he first asked about Susan Armstrong, I thought he 
might be some parson that old Stump had begged to find out 
about her, and he wasn’t in any too great a hurry to send, I says 
to myself, but when I asked whether it was old Stump that had 
got the gentleman to call, he said no, and that the poor old man 
was dead, and had been murdered for his money! You wouldn’t 
hardly believe the turn it gave me to hear of it, though I'd only 
seen old Stump once, and didn’t think him of much account, nor 
never heard much good of him except that he made money by his 
bargains; but it comes on you like a thunder-clap to hear of any- 
body being murdered that you've ever spoke to, because it seems 
as if your turn might come next if such things is going about; 
that’s what makes it seem so shocking. 

I hadn’t seen the trial in the newspapers, I says, as soon as I 
could get my breath after hearing of it, but he said there never 
was no trial, only a inquest, that I must have missed or never 
noticed. But it had somehow come to this gentleman’s knowledge 
that the old man had left money, put away so as the murderers 
couldn’t steal it, and that this money was to be Susan’s, and that 
I knew something about her, and whether she was living or not. 
So what did I do, but just sit down opposite to him, and tell him 
every word I knew about her, and that if the child was living, the 
money ought to go to it. 

The mention of the child put him into a regular brown study, 
and he looked down at my parlour carpet till I began to think he 
saw a hole in it, which gave me a worse turn than the murder, 
through coming home more to my own feelings, till at last he says, 
looking up sudden: 
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“What was the child’s name?” | 

“ Lawford, of course,” I says; “I don’t know what christened 
name they gave it, but Mrs. Lawford would be sure not to call 
it Susan, through not wishing to keep the real mother in mind,” 

“You're sure it was a girl?” he says, again. 

“Well,” I says, “I put it to your own common sense whether 
ou can be sure of that or not, when you've got to go on hearsay. 
m sure the landlady told me it was a little girl.” 

“That was what I meant,” he says; “and now tell me, where was 
it that Mr. and Mrs. Lawford moved to when they left Becken- 
ham?’ That was more than I knew myself, and 4 said so; and 
next he wanted to know how old the child would be if she was 
ce now. Going on for eighteen, I told him, and so she 
would. 

“ And what sort of people were the Lawfords?” he wanted to 
know now. 

“He was a real gentleman,” I says, “and one that always made 
you feel you ‘was honoured in being spoke to by him, and the 
only thing I have against him is that he didn’t pay wages regular, 
but when he did pay, he had a way with him that made you feel 
it was worth waiting for.” 

“ And Mrs. Lawford?” he says, when [ stopped. 

“ Well, the least said about her is the soonest mended. She 
was one of the most spitefulest and jealousest people I ever come 
across, and had a thin, pinched face, and a nose like a paper cutter, 
and would say anything that suited her, whether it was true or 
not, and an angel out of heaven couldn’t have cooked so as to 
please her two days.running. And as for that blessed child,” I 
says, “ I know what has happened to it, if it is alive, as well as if 
I was a fortune-teller. She would make such a fuss about it as 
never was, and make people believe it was her own, and when 
she’d gammoned ’em cil they began to make a fuss about it too, 
and it grew big, and perhaps pretty, or clever, she’d be as jealous 
as jealous, and make its life a misery to it, all the more that it 
would believe she was its mother.” 

“But surely Mr. Lawford would not allow an adopted child 
to be ill-used,” he put in, as earnest as if it was anything to him. 

“Mr. Lawford didn’t dare to say he cast his own shadow,” I 
says, “not if his wife said positive it was hers, so don’t reckon on 
any good he’d be to Susan's child.” 

Well, he had a little more talk after that, and I answered every- 
thing he asked me, according to what little I knew, and he went 
away in a sort of a maze, and run his head right against a piece 
of sirloin that was hanging up in the shop, and didn’t seem to 
know what I was saying when I offered to wipe the mark of the 
suet off of his hair! 
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A MORNING WITH THE MUSICAL UNION, 


BY SEMIQUAVER. 


AMONG certainly the most refined pleasures of the London 
reason, probably second of its kind (and that a very high kind) to 
no other, must be accounted a morning with the Musical Union. 
Take it for all in all, the gratification 1s unique. 

True, the Monday evening Popular Concerts, with their Satur- 
day morning supplements, are, for the many, a most valuable, and 
a highly appreciated, occupation of the same ground. Indirectly, 
Mr. Ella may be said to have founded them, as directly he founded, 
and has ever since been the sustaining force of, the Musical Union, 
I am not flattering, or indeed disposed to flatter, Mr. Ella. I join 
the laughers at his expense too often for that; at.the expense of 
that expansive egotism which peeney almost every paragraph of 
his serial Records. But though it so pervades, penetrates, and per- 
meates whatever he is pleased to print or reprint, with so pungent 
a flavour of I's, the egotism, after all, is a genial and innocent 
one, lying on the surface, and patent to all observers. And 
egotism of a much more virulent type might well be condoned in 
the case of one who has done, if not suffered, what he has done, if 
not suffered, in behalf-of chamber-music of the highest and purest 
class, interpreted by executants perfect in their art. 

The Monday Popular are the Musical Union concerts—with a 
difference. Distinguo. The distinction is not without a difference: 
and that a marked, and a noteworthy one. 

In at least one particular the difference is in Mr. Chappell’s 
favour. He now monopolises certain pre-eminently great artists 
who were once, and not so long since, regular assistants, as a matter 
of course, at the Musical Union. Two or three seasons ago, you 
were safe to hear Hallé, and Joachim, and Piatti, at the Tuesday 
matinées. Now you are as sure not to have the chance of hearing 
either one of them there. Madame Schumann is another of the 
absolutely excluded ones. All these four names are now, appa- 
rently, bound over by Bond-street not to contract engagements 
with the Musical Union. That, at any rate, is the effect of the 
present system of farming out the services of great players. To 
them, probably, it is un advantage, in at once taking off weight of 
care from their minds, and adding weight of metal to their pockets; 
but to the public it seems to be, in the long run, a decided loss. 
It is Protection against Free-trade, in fact. You must go to one 
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shop now if you would get a hearing of Hallé or Joachim; no 
other establishment is licensed to keep them in stock; you must 
come to terms with the exclusive proprietor, or go without. 

On the other hand, there is a difference absolutely and signally 
-in Mr. Ellu’s favour, and that lies in the perfection of the executive 
ensemble at his réunions. You will hear no such playing together 
anywhere else in town. The conscientious jealousy with which he 
exacts rehearsal practice—real rehearsals, not sham ones, like most 

rivate and some “ public” that might be named—to this, no 
foubt, is due the admirable finish of al] the concerted pieces super- 
intended by him, be it septet, sestet, quintet, quartet, trio, or duet. 
There are brought out into welcome relief, by this system, nuances 
and delicate tints and shades of expression, which the practised ear 
fails to catch elsewhere; and “ with one consent” the players play 
cones another’s hands, so that harmony, pure and simple, is the 
result. 

Another feature that favourably differentiates the Musical Union 
from its nearest of kin, is the absence of ballad singing. To have 
classical chamber-music interspersed with third or fourth-rate 
vocal compositions, of the music-shop shoppish, is an offence to 
good taste, and makes the judicious grieve. It brings people who 
vote classical music a bore; and surely these were better away. 
Are there not ballad concerts all the year round for the like of 
them? Have we not seen such folks nodding over a sonata of 
Beethoven’s, but clamorous for the recal of the soprano novice who 
squealed altissimo a grand finale note, and so made a sensation, in 
the last new song? Have we not heard them far too audibly con- 
verting and degrading one of Mendelssohn’s Songs without W ords 
into a Lied with well not of his faintest suggestion, but of their 
outspoken utterance; while to its successor in the programme, some 
washy ballad innocent of meaning or melody, t oy give all their 
ears, and their hearts, and their robust voices in shouting an en- 
core? To argue that it is well to tempt such folks into listening 
to the best music, by giving them a taste of their own quality, is 
a practical fallacy—at any rate in the instance of concerts that 
erates aim so high as the Monday Popular.—At the con- 
. Gluding concert of the Musical Union series of eight, the Direc- 
tor’s so-called Grand Matinée, that gentleman does so far conde- 
scend to Popularity as to include vocal music in his bill of fare, 
for that occasion only; but he is careful to select something worth 
hearing in itself, A that is not wholly out of keeping with the 
tone of the instrumental. Whether even this degree of compro- 
mise be politic or not, may be an open, but shall not here be a 
vexed, question. 

In allowing, as I have done, that he is no longer free to com- 
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mand the services of the supremest of supreme artists—those at 
least already individualised by name—far be it from me to imply 
that talent of an exceedingly high, and that in more than one 
instance promises to be of the very highest, character, is not dis- 
aman § enlisted and generously fostered at his concerts. As 
Tega the pianoforte, indeed, some enthusiastic critics will uncon- 
ditionally aver and maintain that in Rubinstein, who is not to be 
heard at the Monday and Saturday set, he has a higher card to 
play than any they can hope to trump. Confessedly he has a 
sensation player in that marvellous executant to whom his rival 
caterers can offer no parallel. Lubeck, again—one of his regularly 
to be expected pianistes—is never found to enter an appearance at 
Mr. Chappell’s series; the more’s the pity; for a more impressive 
player in the grand style—witness in particular his consummately 
effective manipulation of arpeggios—it might be hard to name. 
Herr Lubeck is not appreciated by one half at his sterling value. 
At the Musical Union itself he is not heard nearly so often as were 
to be wished ; and one would very gladly see his name substituted 
for those who as yet have no name, and who come over here to 
try to make one, and are once and again sent empty away. In his 
violinists, Mr. Ella has achieved two successes of the first magni- 
tude, and lighted-on two diamonds of the first water; Herr 
Leopold Auer, namely, and now Herr Jean de Graan, a lad not 
much more than midway in his teens—both of them pupils of the 
incomparable Joachim—real pupils, thorough pupils, who have 
caught his spirit and manner, and have shown themselves partakers 
in his wonderful gift of expression. Both these young men made 
their début at about the same age as Joachim himself did, aud for 
both may be predicted—if health be vouchsafed them—a great 
future. Herr de Graan opened the first concert of the present 
season, and his first note in the opening bar of Mozart’s lovely 
quartet in D minor was thrilling. A member of the Union, none 
too easy to please, but by whose refined taste and cultivated ear I 
set great store, declares some of his lower notes to be almost as 
beautiful as Joachim’s,—adding, “and to me at least he seems to 
have the secret of real expression. Vieuxtemps might play for a 
year without touching me in the least, so utterly devoid he seems 
of feeling; but this boy moved me as only Joachim often does.” 
Clever player as M. Vieuxtemps undoubtedly is, the new comer is 
welcome in his room and stead, for there was enough and a little 
over of M. Vieuxtemps last season, in the mind of those who 
think his jerky style an unsatisfactory rendering of Beethoven; 
and it was a positive relief when Leopold Auer arrived—playing 
as he does with a breadth and a depth combined which are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the adroit, light-fingered Belgian 
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_ maestro; while in executing the airiest fantasies of Mendelssohn’s 
fairy-like music, Auer shows a facility hardly to be 

crisp and clear, so feathery and sportive, so arch and agile, is his 
bowing. The other artistes in the Mozart quartet were Ries 
second violin), Bernhardt (viola), and Louis Lubeck, brother of 

e pianiste of that name Serco J The last is a new engage- 
ment, and an engaging one. Herr Bernhardt was here last year, 
and is an acknowledged master of his instrument. As for Herr 
Louis Ries, happily for the Musical Union he is a “constant 
quantity,” whatever other changes there may be among the 
“strings.” He plays first fiddle as second violin. To miss him 
would be a portentous instance of the miss that’s as good as a mile. 
Evidently he is of the utmost value as a perpetual presence amid 
the changes and chances of this uncertain musical world, and goes 
far to ensure and to perpetuate, at rehearsals, that unity of action 
and harmony of inter-action which so distinctively mark the con- 
certs of this society. Not less evidently he is a treasure to a diffi- 
dent débutant—so rat oma and genial and trusty a true 
second is he to appeal to for 25. ii and fall back upon for sym- 
pathetic counsel, in time of need. 

The Trio that followed was Beethoven’s masterpiece as a Trio, 
the matchless one in B flat, op. 97; but the effect was, on this 
occasion, marred and dulled by the shortcomings of a pianiste, 
who, nevertheless, obtained lively tokens of approval, such as an 
audience usually stigmatises as cold and aristocratically apathetic, 
- and is sometimes lavished on the wrong candidate, and in not 

uite the right place. Next came a solo for the violin; and 
ean de Graan selected.in Spohr’s Adagio a composition well 
adapted to his style. One of Haydn’s — brought the con- 
certed music to an end, that delightfu one in F, No. 82, which 
contains so exquisite an Andante movement (also worked up b 
Papa Joseph into one of his pianoforte and violin sonatas), afford- 
ing excellent scope for the second violin which at times has to 
sustain the melodious theme, and reaching a “ — climacteric” 
of chords fortissimo, after which, as the analyst describes the 
finale, the melody entire is heard in four parts, and “ calmly sub- 
sides into a short coda, serene, devout, and surpassingly beautiful.” 
Those who cared enough for the pianiste of the day to stay on for 
solos from Schumann and Chopin after this, might do so, and 
welcome. I did not. 
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OLD GRETHE’S FAMILY. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH BY Mrs. Busney. 


THE poultry-woman Grethé was the only human being who 
lived in the handsome new house that had been built for the 
fowls and the ducks upon the property; it stood where the 
ancient baronial residence had stood, with its turrets, its jagged 
gables, its moat and drawbridge. Close by, there was a wilderness 
of trees and bushes; this had been formerly the garden, and it had 
stretched down to a large lake, which was now a morass. Rooks, 
crows, and jackdaws flew screaming over the old trees—a mixed 
multitude of birds; they did not care for being shot at, they only 
flew faster. They could be heard even in the new house, where 
old Grethé was sitting, with the ducklings running over her 
wooden shoes. She knew every fowl and every duck from the 
moment they crept out of the egg; she was proud of her hens and 
her ducks, and proud of her splendid house which had been built 
for them, Clean and neat was her little room, which had been 
built by order of the lady of the castle, to whom the fowl-house 
belonged; she often came there with her fashionable and distin- 
guished guests, to show them “ the fowls’ and ducks’ barracks,” as 
she called the little building. 

There was both a clothes press and an arm-chair; there was 
even a chest of drawers in the little room, and upon it stood a 
bright, burnished brass plate, on which was engraved the word 
‘“‘ Grubbé,” which, no doubt, was the name of the noble ancient 
race that had formerly resided there at the baronial castle. The 
brass plate had been found when they were digging thereabouts, 
and the clerk had said that it was worth nothing, except that it 
was a memento of old days. The clerk knew a great deal about 
the place and the olden times; he had learning and books; and 
many written papers lay in his table-drawer. He had, indeed, 
great knowledge respecting the old times; though, perhaps, the 
oldest crow knew more, and screeched about it in his fashion of 


speech, but that was crow language, which the clerk did not 
understand, clever as he was. 
The morass, after a warm summer’s day, was covered with 
vapour, so that there seemed to be quite a lake spread out before 
the old trees, where the rooks, crows, and jackdaws congregated ; 


it had looked like this when the knights of Grubbé resided there, 
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and 7 castle Begs — z thick ee roe The chained 

en kept wa ose the gate; a tower e 
voter the stone-laid derttdor, which led to nogarenael oP te 
family ; the windows were narrow, and the panes of small, 
even in the great hall, where dancing used to be. But in the 
time of the last Grubbé, dancing was not thought of, yet there 
still remained an old kettledrum which had been used in the 
music. Here stood a curiously carved press, in which lay rare 
flower-roots, for the lady of Grubbs Rtg Be of plants, and 
reared trees and herbs. Her husband preferred riding about, and 
shooting wolves and wild boars, and ‘hie little daughter, Marie, 
always accompanied him on these expeditions, At five years of 
age she sat boldly on her horse, and looked, with her large black 
eyes proudly around her. It was her great pleasure to strike at 

e hounds with her riding-whip ; her father did not observe that 
she also struck some of the peasant boys who had gathered to see 
the nobles from the castle and their retinue pass by. 

A peasant in a mud cottage near the castle had a son, Séren, 
about the same age as the little high-born damsel; he was a good 
climber, and he was in the habit of mounting up to procure birds’- 
nests for her; the birds always screeched frightfully, and one of 
the strongest of them inflicted a severe wound on him just over 
his eye, so that the blood streamed down from it, and it was 
thought he would lose his eye, but it was not injured. Marie 
Grubbé called him her Séren, that was a great favour, and it was 
fortunate for his father, dirty Jén; he had one day done some- 


thing wrong, and he was to be punished by riding the wooden 


horse: this instrument>of punishment, which was kept at the 
castle, had four stakes for the legs, and a single small thin board 
for the back; Jién was condemned to mount astride on this 
machine, and, that he might not ‘find it too easy, heavy bricks 
were placed round his Jegs. His countenance expressed great 
suffering, and Siren, crying like to break his heart, ran to implore 
little Marie to intercede for him. She immediately ordered 
that Sdren’s father should be taken down, and when they did not 
obey her, she stamped upon the pavement, and tore the sleeves of 


-her father’s coat. She was determined always to carry her point, 


and she did so. Sdren’s father was taken down. 

The lady of the castle, who came out, stroked her little on 
hair lovingly, and looking at her with her mild eyes, smiled kindly 
on her, Marie did not know for what. 

She was always for following the hounds, and never would stay 
at home with wh mother, who often went to the garden down 
by the lake, where the water-lilies grew. and blossomed, and the 
tall rushes swayed backwards and forwards. She looked with 
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pleasure on all the luxuriance and freshness around her, and ex- 
claimed, “ How charming !” 

There was in the <a a a tree, at that time rare, which stood 
like a sort of blackamoor amidst the surrounding trees, so dark- 
brown were its leaves; it required strong sunshine, for if constantly 
in the shade it became green like the other trees, and thus lost its 
peculiarity. In the tall chesnut-trees there were many birds’-nests, 
also in the bushes, and even in the greensward. It seemed as if 
the birds knew that there they were safe, and that there no one 
dared to intrude with guns. 

Little Marie came with Sdren; he could creep and scramble and 
climb everywhere, we know, so both eggs and young birds were 
soon taken. The frightened birds, thus disturbed in their peaceful 
homes, flew about in confusion—big .and little, all flew! And 
away over the fields flew from the tall trees the rooks, crows, and 
jackdaws, screeching as they went; they screeched as their de- 
scendants screech now in our days. 

“What are you doing there, children?” cried the mild lady; 
“that is very wicked work !” 

Séren stood still, and seemed quite abashed, and the high-born 
little damsel also looked down for a moment, but immediately ex- 
claimed, impatiently and sulkily: “I must go to my father.” 

“ Away, away!” screamed the larger birds; but they returned 
the next day, for here was their home. 

The place, on the contrary, did not long remain the home of the 

uiet, gentle lady. Qur Lord called her to himself; with Him 

e had a fitter home than at the castle; and the church-bells rang 
solemnly as her remains were borne to the churchyard, and the 
eyes of the poor were wet with tears, for she had been e kind 
benefactress to them. 

When she was gone, no one took care of her plants and flowers; 
and the garden fel into disorder and decay. 

The Knight of Grubbé was a hard man, every one said, but his 
daughter, young as she was, governed him; he was obliged to 
ate and let her do what she liked. She was now twelve years 
old, strong and well grown; her dark eyes seemed almost to look 
into people's souls; she rode her horse like a boy, and fired her 
gun hke an experienced sportsman. 

Visitors of the highest station came into the neighbourhood; 
these were the yo ing and his half-brother and companion, 
Herr Ulrick F Scant Gyldenléve; they went there on a shooting 
expedition, and stayed a day or two at Herr Grubbé’s castle. 

yldenléve sat at table next to Marie Grubbé, and he took her 
head between his hands, and gave her a kiss, as if he had been an 
mtimate member of the family. But she gave him a slap on the 
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mouth, and told him she could not bear him; and this caused much 


laughter, for they were all in a merry mood. | 


he had made a impression upcn him, however, for five 
years after, when ie had attained her seventeenth year, a mes- 


senger came with a letter; it was from Herr Gyldenlove, begging 


the hand of that high-born young lady. That was something! 

“ He is the most Tiatingieisholl snd the most gallant ant li 
in the land,” said the Knight of Grubbé; “such an offer ought 
not to be rejected.” 


“T do not care at all about him,” replied Marie; but she did 


‘not refuse the man who held so high a position in the country 


and sat by the king’s side. , 

Her plate, her linen, and her woollen garments were sent b 
to Copenhagen ; she herself made the journey by land in ten days. 
The vessel, on board of which were her effects, had contrary winds, 
or no wind at all, so that four months elapsed before it arrived, and 
when the goods were sent, Fru Gyldenlive was gone. 

“IT would rather sleep upon tow-yarn than in his silken couch, ’ 
she said. “I would rather walk on my bare feet, than drive with 
him in a carriage.” 

Late one evening in November two women came riding into the 
town of Aarhuus; these were Gyldenlive’s wife, Marie Grubbé, 
and her maid. They came from Veilé, thither they had gone b 
a ship from Copenhagen. They rode on to the Knight of Grubbé's 
walled castle. He was in no way pleased with this visit. She 
was received with hard words, but a bed-chamber was prepared for 


_her use, and she had her food, but no kind welcome with it; her 


father’s anger frequently broke out against her, and she had never 
been accustomed to any harshness from him. Her own temper 
was far from mild, therefore she was not slow in answering angrily, 
and she vexed him by speaking bitterly of her husband, whom she 
said she hated, and with whom nothing would ever induce her to 
live again—on that she was determined. 

A year wore on but not agreeably; bad words, violent words, 

between the father and the daughter; these were always 
recurring. Bad words bear bad fruit; how should it be other- 
wise? 

“You and I cannot longer live under the same roof,” said her 
father to her one day. “ = must remove from this to our old 
castle, and you had better bite off the end of your tongue than go 
on telling so many lies.” 

So the father and daughter parted. She removed with her 
maid to the old castle, in which she had been born and brought 
up, and in a vault of the church near which that gentle, amiable . 
lady, her mother, lay. An old herdsman lived in the castle, and 
2x2 
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he was its only human inhabitant. In the deserted rooms, faded, 
black, and thickly covered with dust, hung quantities of cobwebs, 
The garden had become almost a wilderness, rank weeds and wild 
vines filling up the spaces between the trees and the bushes, the 
vines forming a network of tendrils around them, and hemlocks 
and nettles growing in profusion ; the copper beech-tree was thrown 
into the shade by the unpruned branches of the trees around, and 
its leaves had become as green as the foliage of the other trees—its 
peculiarity was gone. Rooks, crows, and jackdaws, in countless 
numbers, flew over the tall chesnuts with their hoarse and repeated 
screechings, as if they had something very important to tell each 
other. 

She had now come back again, the little one who had so often 
caused their eggs and young to be stolen. The thief himself who 
had committed the robberies was far away, climbing up a leafless 
tree and sitting on the high mast; and often he got a taste of the 
rope’s end when he did not do his duty. 

All this was told in our times by the clerk; he had collected 
his information from books and from manuscripts, which lay, with 
much more written matter, in the drawer of an old table. 

“ How things go up and down in this world!” he said; “it is 
wonderful to hear it all.” 

And we will now hear how things went with Marie Grubbé, 
though we will not forget the hen-wife Grethé, who sits in the 
handsome fowl-house in our time, in the place where Marie 
Grubbé sat in her time, but not with the good conscience that old 
Grethé had. 

The winter passed on, the spring and summer passed on, then 
came the stormy autumn with its damp, cold sea-breezes. It was 
a very lonely life, a very tiresome life at the castle. 

So Marie Grubbé took her gun and went out upon the moors, 
and shot hares and foxes, and any birds she could see. On the 
heath she met more than once the noble Herr Pallé Dyré from 
Norrebeek; he also went out with his gun and his hounds. He 
was tall and stout, and looked extremely well when they spoke to 
each other. He might have competed with the renowned Herr 
Brockenhuus of Egeskov in Funen, about whose great strength so 
much was said. Following his example, Pallé Dyré had caused 
to be hung up at his castle gate an iron chain with a hunting horn 
attached to it, and when he rode home he seized the chain, lifted 
himself up on his horse, and blew a blast on the horn. 

“Come yourself and see it, Fru Marie!” said he; “it is fine 
weather, come to Nirreboek.” 

When she went to his castle is not known, but on the altar- 
candlesticks in Nérrebeek church could: be read that they were 
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presented by Pallé Dyré and Marie Grubbé, of Nérreboek Castle. 

A very strong man indeed was Pallé Dyré; he drank like a 
fish ; he was like a barrel which never could be filled; his snoring 
was as if it came from a whole hog-sty; he looked red and 
bloated. 

“How hoggish and disgusting he is!” exclaimed Fru Pallé 
Dyré, Grubbé’s daughter. She soon became weary of her life at 
Norreboek, but that did not make it any better. 

One day, the table was laid for dinner, and the viands were 
getting cold; Pallé Dyré was out fox-hunting, and the lady was 
not to be found. Pallé Dyré came home at midnight, but Fru 
Dyré came neither at midnight nor in the morning; she had 
turned her back on Norrebeek, and had left it without giving any 
notice or saying farewell. 

It was damp, cloudy weather, and the blasts of wind were cold; 
a flock of dark birds flew screaming over her; they were not so 
homeless as she was. 

She went first towards Sénder, near the German territory; two 
gold rings with costly gems she sold. Then she went to the east, 
but turned again to the west. She had formed no plan, and was 
angry at every one; angry even at the God of goodness, in such a 
state was her wretched mind. She was soon A as ill in body, and 
could scarcely walk longer. The lapwing flew up from its little 
hillock when she fell over it; the bird screeched, as it always 
screeches, “ Thou thief, thou thief!” She had never stolen an 
one’s property, and had only permitted birds’ eggs and young bine 
_ brought to her from bank and tree, and now she remembered 
this. 

Where she lay she could see the sand-hills, yonder; near the 
shore fishermen lived, but she was not able to reach their cottages, 
she was so ill. The large white seagulls came flying over her, 
with cries like those of the rooks, the crows, and the jackdaws, in 
her old home. The birds flew very near her; at length she began 
to think that they had turned coal-black, but all had become night 
before her eyes. 

When she again opened her eyes, she found hereelf lifted up, 
and being carried in the arms of a tall, powerful-looking young 
man, she gazed in his bearded face; he had a scar over one eye, 
80 that the eyebrow seemed divided into two. He carried her, she 
was so miserably helpless, to his ship, where he was well scolded 
by the captain for his reward. The next day the vessel sailed. 

arie Grubbé was not put ashore; she went with them. But did 
she not come back to land? Yes. When and where? 

The clerk could also tell of this; but it was not a story composed 
by himself; he had all the strange incidents from a truthful old 
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book; we ourselves might take it up and read it. The Danish 
historian, Ludvig Holberg, who has written so many admirable 
books and the most amusing comedies, which give us much in- 
formation respecting his times and the people who lived then, has 
told us in his letters about Marie Grubbé, and where, and ae 
what circumstances, he met her. Let us listen to his account of 
her, though this need not make us forget old Grethé, who sits in 
peace and comfort in the handsome new fowl-house. 

The vessel sailed away with Marie Grubbé on board; that was 
where we broke off. 

Years and years passed on. 

The plague was raging in Copenhagen ; it was in the year 1711. 
The Queen of Denmark had gone to her native German home; 
the king had left the capital; every one who could hurried away 
from it. The students, even if they had free board and lodging, 
sought to ~~ from the town. ie of these, the last who had 
remained at “ Borck’s College,” as it was called, close to Regentsen, 
also took his departure. It was two o'clock in the morning: he 
came with his knapsack; it was filled more with books and manu- 
scripts than with clothes. There hung a damp, heavy fog over the 
town; not a human being was to be seen in the streets through 
which he passed. Several of the doors and gates of the houses 
were marked by a cross; within these there was sickness, or people 
were lying dead. There was no one to be seen either in the wider, 
winding “ Kiédmangergade,” as the street is called which runs 
from the “Round Tower” down towards the king’s palace. An 
ammunition-waggon rumbled by; the driver cracked his whip, 
the horses went at a gallop; the waggon was full of dead bodies ! 
The young student held his hand before his face and smelled a 
strong spirit, which he had on a sponge in a little brass box. 

From a low tavern in one of the narrow streets came the sounds 
of songs roared by many unsteady voices, and shouts of forced 
laughter. Some people were passing the night there in drinking, 
to banish from their memory that the fatal disease was standing at 
the door, and would soon have them carried away in the ammuni- 
tion-waggons to join the other dead. The student hurried towards 
the pier; there lay a couple of small vessels, one of which was pre- 
paring to depart from the infected town. 

“Tf God allows us to live, and we have a fair wind, we are going 
to Gronsund in Falster,” said the skipper, and asked the name of 
the student who wished to go with him. 

“ Ludvig Holberg,” replied the student, and that name sounded 
like any other name; now it is one of the names of which Den- 
mark is most proud ; then he was only a young, unknown student. 

The vessel glided by the palace; it was not yet morning by 
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the time it reached the open sea. A light breeze had sprung up, 
the sails swelled out, and the young student placed himself so that 
the fresh wind blew in his face, and he fell asleep. It was not the 
wisest thing to do. 

On the third morning the vessel arrived at Falster. 

“Do you know any one in the town yonder who would take 
me as a lodger at a small cost?’ asked Holberg of the captain. 

“]T think you would do well to go to the ferryman’s house at 
Borrehuset,” he answered. “If you wish to be very polite, you 
must call the ferrywoman ‘ Mother Séren, Sdrensen Moller’ But 
it may happen that she will become a little wrong in the head, if 
you pay her too much attention. Her husband has been arrested 
for some serious offence, and she herself takes charge of the ferry- 
boat; she has strong fists.” 

The student took up his knapsack and proceeded to the ferry- 
house. He did not find the door locked, and, opening the wicket, 
he entered a room with a stone floor, in which a turn-up bedstead 
and a large feather bed covered with leather were the most im- 

ortant articles of furniture. A white hen and her chickens were 
tied to the turned-up bedstead, and had upset a basin of water, so 
that the water was running over the floor. There was nobody in 
this room, nor in the chamber close by it, except a child in a 
cradle. The ferry-boat returned; there was only one person in it, 
whether a man or a woman it was difficult to make out. The 
mene wore a large cloak, and had a fur cap with a hood on its 

ead. The boat had now reached the landing place. 

It was a woman, who entered the room. She had quite a dis- 
tinguished look as she drew herself up—two eyes expressive of 
hauteur sparkling from under her dark eyebrows. She was 
Mother Soren, the ferrywoman; the rooks, the crows, and the 
jackdaws would have screeched another name, which we know 
better. 

She looked very sullen, and she did not seem inclined to speak 
much; but so much was said that the student made a bargain 
with her for board and lodging while things went on so badly in 
Copenhagen. 

There frequently came to the ferry-house some of the most 
respectable burghers of the neighbouring market town. Among 
these were Frands, the locksmith, and Swert, the custom-house 
officer ; they generally drank a jug of ale, and discussed various 
matters with the student; he was a very clever young man; he 
understood Greek and Latin, and was learned on many subjects. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mother Séren, “the less one knows, so 
much the less one is weighed down !” 

“You have very hard work!” said Holberg, one day that she 
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had been chopping wood for the fire, and doing hard work more 
fit for a man. 

“T should think so,” she answered. 

“ Have you been always accustomed, since you were a child, to 
toil and drudge as you do now?” 

“You can judge of that by my hands,” she said; and showed 
him two very small hands, but hard and strong-looking, with the 
nails bitten off closely. 

Towards Christmas time began heavy snow storms; the cold 
was extreme, the wind blew sharply, as if it had aquafortis to 
sprinkle peoples’ faces with. Mother Sdren did not allow herself 
to be influenced by the severity of the weather ; she wrapped her 
cloak round her, and put her fur cap on her head. It became 
| dark in the house at an early hour in the afternoon; wood 
and peat she heaped upon the fire-place; then sat down and 
mended her stockings—there was no one else to do it. One even- 
ing she spoke a little more to the student than usual; she spoke of 
her husband. 

“In a quarrel with a Dragér skipper he was so unlucky as to 
kill him, and therefore was condemned to work for three years in 
irons at Holmen. He is but a common sailor, so the law can take 
its course.” 


“The law is put in force with people of the higher ranks also,” 
said Holberg. 

“Do you think so?” replied Mother Séren. For a time she 
sat gazing fixedly on the fire, then suddenly she began to speak 
again. Have you not heard of Kai Lykké, who had one of his 
churches pulled down, and when Mads, the priest, thundered 
against him from the pulpit, he had Herr Mads put in prison and 
in irons, called together a court of justice, at which he presided, 
and himself condemned him to lose his head, which sentence was 
carried into effect. Zhat was not an accidental deed, and yet Kai 
Lykké was allowed to go about in freedom and safety.” 

“Tt was all right according to that time,” said Holberg, “ but 
now these times are gone.” 

“Can you be such a fool as to believe that?” exclaimed Mother 
Soren, as she rose and went into the inner chamber where the little 
child lay, took her up and laid her down again, and then arranged 
the student’s bed on the turned-up bedstead. She had given him 
the use of the feather over bed in leather, for he was more 
susceptible of cold than she was, although he had been born in 
Norway. 

On new year’s day the morning was bright and sunny, the ice 
lay thick on the ground, and as the snow fell it froze hard, so that 
people could wily walk on it, The church bells in the town were 
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ringing, and the student Holberg threw his warm cloak round him 
and went to the town. 

Right over Borrehuset flew a number of rooks, crows, and jack- 
daws; they screeched so loudly that the bells of the church could 
hardly be heard for the noise they made. Mother Sdren stood on 
the outside of her door, filling a brass kettle with snow, in order 
to put it over the fire, and so obtain water to drink. She looked 
up at the swarm of birds, and had her own thoughts respecting 
them. 

The student Holberg went to church. On his way back to his 
home he passed the gate of Swert, the custom-house officer, and 
was asked in to partake of some warm ale, mixed with syrup and 

inger. The conversation fell upon Mother Séren, but the officer 

id not know much about her. She did not belong to Falster, he 
said; she had once had some means; her husband was a common 
sailor, and very passionate in his temper, which had led him to kill 
the ~_— of a little vessel. 

“ He beats his wife, and yet she stands up for him.” 

“JT would not bear such treatment!” said the custom-house 
officer’s wife. “I, too, am come of better people. My father was 
stocking-weaver to the royal family !” 

“ And you are also married to a royal functionary,” said Holberg, 
bowing to her and to her husband. 

It was the evening of twelfth day; Mother Soren lighted for 


Holberg a twelfth-night light; that is to say, three tallow candles, . 


which she had herself dipped. 

“ A light for each man !” said Holberg. 

“ Kach man!” she exclaimed, lookin ‘hard at him. 

“ For each of the wise men from the East,” said Holberg. 

“Oh, on that account!” she answered, and then remained long 
silent. But on that twelfth night she was more communicative 
than usual. 

“You must have a nice time with him to whom you are 
married,” remarked Holberg. “ People say that he behaves very 
ill to you—that he beats you.” 

“That concerns no one but myself,” she answered. “It would 
have been better for me if I had been well beaten when I was a 
child. Now I deserve to be punished on account of my sins. What 
kindness he has shown me I myself know.” She rose, and, draw- 


ing herself up, she continued: “ When I lay ill on the open heath, 
and no one took the trouble to come near me, unless perhaps the 
rooks and the crows to peck at me, he carried me in his arms to 
his ship, and was found great fault with for bringing such a pas- 
senger on board. I was not born to lie sick, so I got better. 
Every one after his own fashion, Séren after his; no one has a 
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right to judge another. Whatever he may be, I have lived more 
happily with Séren than I did with him who is called the most 
polished and most distinguished of the king’s subjects. I was 
married to the Viceroy Gyldenléve, the king’s half-brother. | 
afterwards took Pallé Dyré! Every one to his taste, and I to 
mine. I have given you a long harangue, but now you know all.” 
And, so saying, she left the room. 

She was Marie Grubbé! How wonderfully had not her situa- 
tion changed—how low she had fallen ! 

She did not see many more twelfth nights. Holberg relates 
that she died in June, 1716, but he has not told, for he did not 
know it, that when Mother Séren, as she was called, lay a corpse 
at Borrehuset, a flock of large black birds flew right over the 
place. They flew silently, which showed that they were aware 
silence was necessary at a funeral. As soon as she was laid in her 

ve no more was seen of the birds, but the same evening in 

utland, over the old castle, was observed an immense flight of 
rooks, crows, and jackdaws; they all screeched in chorus, as if 
there was something they wished to make known, perhaps about 
him, who, when he was a little boy, took away their eggs and 
their scarcely-fledged young ones, the peasant’s son who was im- 
risoned and in irons, and the high-born damsel who ended her 
ife as a ferrywoman at Grénsund. “ Bra! bra!” they screeched ; 
and their descendants screeched “ Bra! bra?’ when the old castle 
' was taken down. 

“They screech that even now that there is nothing more to 
scream about,” said the clerk. He added: “The whole race have 
died out, the old castle has been pulled down, and where it stood, 
stands now the handsome fowl-house, with its gilded weather- 
cock outside, and old Grethé inside. She is most thankful for her 
comfortable dwelling ; had she not come here she would have been 
in the poor-house.” 

The pigeons cooed above her, the turkeys gabbled around her, 
and the ducks quacked. 

“ No one knows her,” they said; “she has neither kith nor kin. 
It was a happy chance that brought her here. She has neither 

ot a duck father, or a hen mother, and no offspring !” 

She was, however, the descendant of an ancient race; she did 
not know it herself, neither did the clerk, notwithstanding the 
quantity of manuscripts and writing that was in the table-drawer. 
But one of the old crows knew all about it, and told it. From its 
mother and grandmother it had heard of Grethé’s mother and 
grandmother, of whom we have also heard. She who, as a child, 
rode over the drawbridge, and gazed as proudly around her as if 
the world and all the birds in it were hers. We saw her after 
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wards upon the heath near the sand-hills, and we saw her at last 
at Borrehuset. Her granddaughter, the last of the race, had 
returned home to where the old castle had stood, and where the 
dark wild birds screeched; but she lived among tame birds, who 
knew her, and whom she knew. The poultry-woman Grethé had 
nothing more to wish for; she was old enough to die, and was 
glad to die. 

“The grave, the grave!” screeched the crows. And Grethé 
was buried in a decent grave, which, however, nobody knew ex- 
cept the aged crow, who also may be dead. 

And now we know the history of the old castle, the ancient 
race, and Grethé’s noble family. 








BOSANQUETS “ESSAYS AND STORIES.”* 


THIs volume of clever essays opens with an introductory chapter 
by Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. Mr. George Bosanquet 
quitted the-army for the civil service, and entered the exchequer 
and audit department. The state of his feelings under the cir- 
cumstances of the change is depicted in one of the essays, entitled 
“Off the Line”—written in January, 1869, the month of his 
decease. Born in 1845, George Bosanquet studied for the army, 
passed high for a commission in the line, and distinguished himself 
in all his examinations. The papers in the volume are ten in 
number: “ The Stone-carver of Bayeux;” “ Monsieur Ferrand; a 
Tale of the Grande Armée ;” “ Risen from the Dead;”’ “ Mélanie; 
or, How a Village became a Town;” “ A Screw Loose;” “ Military 
Examinations, &c. ;” “Promotion in the Army;” “ Religion in 
the Army ;” “Rise and Progress of Combinations among Work- 
men,” and “ Off the Line.” 

“The Stone-carver of Bayeux” is described briefly, but with 
correctness; the character of the Norman scenery, which 1s of such 
en interesting nature, and for which we can ourselves vouch. ‘The 


old Norman town, the character of its streets and buildings, the - 


venerable old cathedral, or the fine old church, that every now and 
then meet the eye, are described in the story of the Stone-carver 





* «Essays and Stories” by the late G. W. Bosanquet ; with an Introductory 
Chapter by Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. Sampson Low and Son, Crown- 
buildings. 1870, 
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very faithfully, and remind us of the time when we first delighted 
our vision with the half-defaced images of saints, the antique 
mouldings, fractured cornices, and grey time-coloured towers of 
the religious edifices and religious veildings which uprose amid a 
strange medley of superstition and feudal rule. There are many 
very effective touches of description. In “Monsieur Ferrand,” 
a the account of the retreat from Moscow, we were at home. 
One of our most intimate friends of the dragoons of Baden often 
painted scenes in that succession of horrors which render faint the 
tale of Mr. Bosanquet. He was ultimately the victim of his suffer- 
ings. Hour after hour he used to relate to us in Paris, in 1816, 
passages in that terrible retreat to which the fancy of the present 
author is indeed but a faint sketch. 

In “ Mélanie” the author’s description of the scenery of Normandy 
is again met with in its perfect fidelity. In fact, it constitutes 
the merit of the tale. It is faithful painting, and the truth is 
always attractive, even when the object is indifferent. ‘The sea 
pinks, the bloom of the gorse, the dwarf trees, the hamlets, the 
seashore, the cottages by the ocean, and rippling of the waves on 
the sand; in fact, all the homely but pleasing accessories to com- 
plete the peculiar character of the beach are well touched off. 
The sea, too, is intermingled in narrative with the brief story of 
the Norman personages who dwell near. The paper entitled “A 
Screw Loose” we have no doubt is correct, and most wholesome 
in its advice. Soldiers and sailors are now treated much more 
like men than they used to be. What we recollect of their 
treatment was more like that of brutes than men. In vain did 
noble-minded officers, like Lord Howe, endeavour to ameliorate 
the state of the seamen, when the horrors of the press-gang and 
the lash were the only arguments used to seamen. We can re- 
collect when, in a seventy-four, no man was suffered to come on 
shore in port for fear of desertion, in the midst of twenty sail of 
the line. One ship alone, the Defence, could give the men leave 
when in port to go on shore, when the service permitted. All in 
that ship perished in the North Sea. Men were impressed and not 
suffered to land for years. In the Defence, men might go on shore 
on leave, and she never had a desertion. The security of England 
from a foreign foe depends wholly upon her navy. Since steam 
has been used her security is doubted, though the government will 
not see it. The writer of this article has some mght to give 
an opinion, since the first thirty years of his life were nearly 
all spent in seaports most exposed to the danger of the foe. ‘The 
chapter on “ Military Examinations” is good as far as it goes, 
and ought to be kept up with strictness. But the cleverest 
lad, never at fault before the examiners, will not make the best 
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officer as a rule. hymen cre: it seems, was dull, and a greater 
example is on record in Napoleon I. of France. He stuttered and 
was abashed, and cut a _ figure before his examiners, and ye 
mere youth as he was, placed by accident and suddenly at the hea 
of the artillery, he routed the sections in Paris and saved it from 
devastation. It is not meant that examinations are not useful and 
even necessray, but that a youth must not always and altogether 
be judged by them. 

As to promotion in the army, we have a few words to say. We 
agree that promotion in that fine corps, the artillery, may be too 
slow from its running through the whole corps, which is numerous; 
but suppose it were formed into regiments, and the promotion 
proceeded through each regiment, it would proceed faster, and in 
that regiment or corps that saw most service the rise would be the 
most rapid. Suppose the regiment so divided, serving in the 
West Indies (to say nothing of active warfare), the exposure to 
the fever and climate there would entitle the surviving officers to 
the promotion vacancies by death might cause. In a regiment at 
home, on the other hand, the promotion would be slower, from the 
exposure being less. As it is, the corps is a noble one. Wellington 
never lost a gun in Spain. As to competition, the artillery and 
engineers must be well educated men. It cannot be otherwise. 
The favouritism of the Horse Guards must not intervene here, 
nor the abominable purchase system and its premiums, In Eng- 
land it is a brand and a reproach to the nation. In England 
honours and rewards await the individual whose worship is of the 
meanest “ spirit that fall from heaven.” Our degrading defeats, 
over and over again, arise from the same cause. The man with- 
out money cannot rise. The man with money rises over merit 
and ability. A few Americans behind barrels routed some of the 
finest and bravest troops Wellington had led to victory at New 
Orleans, when the commander-in-chief seemed to know nothing of 
a soldier’s duty. Read Wellington’s despatches about the generals 
sent out to the Peninsula, forced upon him, whom he could not 
venture to suffer to lead troops against an enemy. The merits in 
the British army on which promotions rest are money and 
interest. A little while ago we knew a man who had served out 
of England twenty years, and could not rise; he had neither 
money nor friends. We most cordially hope that our artillery 
and engineers will never be subjected to the buying and selling, 
or truck system either, the bonus attached under the rose. Colonel 
Mitchell, in his “ Rise of Napoleon,” says: “No government can 
ever allow a single step of military rank to be age unless to 
individuals possessing, or believed to possess, the — profes- 
sional qualities. The death of every soldier who in conse- 
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quence of the misconduct of his superior, may be fairly charged as 
murder against those who appointed the unfit commander, unless 
it can be proved that every effort was used to find the person most 
fitted by talents, bravery, and acquirements to hold such an im- 
portant trust; for, of course, no effort can ensure perfection in all 
cases. At present, however, military rank and preferment are 
actually it: for money in England, though long since abolished 
in every other country in wo. 

In regard to the chapter, “ Religion in the Army,” Mr. Bo- 
sanquet’s views coincide with our own. But we have the brave 
Havelock’s corps before our eyes in his Indian campaigns. They 
were not the worst soldiers, those brave and gallant fellows. The 
chapter on “Combinations among Workmen” is sensible, and 
shows that the author had well considered the subject. We be- 
lieve that in the end masters and men will come to understand 
that their interests are identical. There is one disadvantage 
in the proposal to make boys attend a school on the half days 
when they are free from work. It-will make them hate instruc- 
tion, because it cuts them off from recreation of any kind. Locke 
would tell a different tale—youth will infallibly get a distaste for 
instruction if, after his day’s work, he is to be confined to a school- 
room; and yet what is to be done? The Sunday might, perhaps, 
after church hours, be devoted to the purpose. 

There is much excellent matter in a small compass in the chapter 
“Off the Line.” Indeed, the whole volume is well worth perusal, 
for it offers material for calm consideration. There is knowledge 
of the world, a sense of religious duty, a desire that mankind should 
be benefited even by a light work. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


XXI. 
The City. 

I DO not wait for your reply to my last, but having another 
guest for you—and a very different one from those whom I have 
presented to you—lI hasten to write whilst the idea is fresh in my 
mind. I am going now to use a phrase of the day, “ representa- 
tive,” and introduce a representative woman to you. Do not 
think I mean the word in any punning sense, when I tell you the 
lady of whom I speak is the wife of an ambassador—a_ great 
ambassador, from a great, a very great country. You will sa 
this is in the style of children at their game of forfeits: what shall 
we do with this fine thing?—this superfine thing? Well, fine and 
superfine, but, in the best of sense, the lady is—great, and super- 
great her country; but in what sense? Only as yet in the sense 
of immense territory—of wondrous freedom—freedom to continue 
a wrong against humanity, as fatal to the moral well-being of a 
state as any that despotism has perpetrated. Already you know 
that I do not allude to Russia, but to the United States of America. 
The black blot of slavery on them makes their boasted liberty 
only a oa and a reproach to them. As you know that 1 am 
no partisan abolitionist, pestering her friends at all times and in 
all places with her one idea, I shall say no more, but present my 
lady to you—as perfect a lady as any of the titled dames in whose 
company I saw her. She is a fine-looking, a handsome, distin- 
guished-looking woman; in manner refined, but most unaffected. 
I am told that she belonged in early life to the Society of Friends, 
and there is in her demeanour something of their simplicity and 
ease ; but with all that there is, too, the elegance of the fashion- 
able lady. Now, pray, what better result than this could aris- 
tocracies offer? Ido not know. ‘To produce the perfect lady is 
surely their best effort, and now we find it equalled in a republic. 
Of the great lady, elegant, lovely, highly polished and fasci- 
nating, but very imperfect in heart and conscience, the product of 
courts and royalties, there is nothing to be said; she is not to be 
brought into this comparison between the republican grande dame 
and the aristocratic one. However, your views are too broadly 
human for this estimable and delightful product of the great 
republic to satisfy you as “the be-all and the end-all” of your ambi- 
tion in republican matters. No; what you had rather hear of 
would be, 

Men, high-minded men— 
Men who their duties know, 
And, knowing, dare maintain. 
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Well! America had them once, and may have them again, 
although, as far as we can see from this side the Atlantic, the 
prospect in that respect is not promising. The only republican 
man of whom I might speak is the husband of this lady; but not 
having had any conversation with him, I am not qualified to tell 

ou whether he is one of that stamp which you desire to see. He 
- by no means her polish of manner, and so looks more of the 
republican than she does. Perhaps it is but a vulgar idea that a 
republican must appear somewhat ype yen 

To return to the lady. If you call her into your sylvan party 
under your tree, you will find ler ready to hear what your accom- 
plished visitors have to say, and prompt to reply also, like an ac- 
complished woman. And, indeed, here I have just paused to 
think whether she would not appear the most accomplished woman 
of them all. I paused to ask myself that question, and I have 
answered it in the affirmative. You know I began to try to 
amuse, perhaps to interest, you in what I called interesting 
women. nteresting I acknowledge to be an indefinite, feminine 
kind of word. Now I find myself using another indefinite, 
feminine word—accomplished. How was it that my mind suddenly 
decided in this way in her favour? 

That I must analyse a little. She is far from having the ex- 
tensive reading of the great poet’s widow, has not the talent of his 
daughter, has not the wit of the great author’s wife, has not the 
conversation! powers of the great authoress, and aims at none of 
the attainments of the great scientific lady, and yet in this list of 
accomplished persons I put her first. I find, then, that in giving 
up the vulgar notion of accomplishments—things half learnt, 
studies half completed, by girls at school—I have taken another, 
which perhaps you will not accept with me. The French have 
their caractére accompli, but that refers more to the graces of the 
soul than the attainments of the intellect. One could only pro- 
nounce that favourable verdict after close intimacy. Now we 
venture to declare such or such a person accomplished on a first 
interview. 

The Germans have their Gesellschaft-bildwng, the education of 
and for society. In that I find the germ of what has become | 
idea of accomplished. But if there be not the graces of the soul, 
and some attainments of the intellect, with this education of 
society, it will not go beyond what Jean Paul calls Biirger-stiefhett, 
citizen stiffness—mere knowledge of the technicalities of society, 
its etiquette—and to the possessor of such knowledge only we can 
not apply the term accomplished. With it must be blended soul, 
heart, intellect. If these be there, all the accomplishments of all 
the young ladies may be left to the schoolrooms, and so I leave 
you to reflect on my accomplished ambassadress. 
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XXII, 
. The Vale. 

Many thanks to es for all my visitants, and for the last, not 
my least thanks. ch character that you have given me is inte- 
resting in the true and just sense of that word, ans I try to occupy 
and amuse myself by Silas them before me in an agreeable con- 
trast. The woman of science and the woman of the world sit side 
by side under my tree, and I ask which of them has had the most 
difficult lore to acquire? As they are only visionary guests with 
me, I do not wish to reply to my own question, but leave the 
answer to you, who know a as real personages. 

Now, [ think I might have you a little on the hip. I think you 
smiled, perhaps contemptuously, perhaps sarcastically, at what I 
once said about “the art of dealing with men” as a real and true 
art. But what is your accomplished woman, without accomplish- 
ments of any special kind, if she be not one who is perfect in the 
art of dealing with human beings? You see I avoid the phrase 
“dealing with men,” because I must include men, women, and 
children. Do not say that I must turn the phrase into “ the art 
of dealing with ladies and gentlemen.” If to please that variety 
of our common nature be all that she has attained to, I hold her 
attainments cheap, and I cannot allow you to rank her above the 
woman of letters and the woman of science. She is, however, I 
am convinced, just what you have made me portray her to myself, 
one happily endowed by nature with a talent for dealing with 
human nature; for it is, like the poet’s gift, born with us, or we 
have it not, in whatsoever fashion we strive after it. When the 
native gift is wanting, how absurd are the imitations of it which 
society offers us in the flattering pretentious condescensions of 
high-bred and low-bred worldlings. 

But, dear friend, I cannot keep your friends, my gentle visitants, 
near me. ‘The great poet’s wife and daughter so interesting, the 
historian and moralist’s clever wife, the talented woman of letters, 
the thoughtful woman of science, the accomplished woman of the 
world, all fade away from me. I cannot retain them, though I 
said that I tried to occupy myself and amuse myself with them, 
The mind overwrought by the effort not to think the —— that 
ow on it seems to return to them with greater force. How can 

indulge in fanciful speculations on those whom I do not know, 
when those whom I have known are more present to me than all 
that is actually around me, though they are in another land? Even 
this blue sky of June, which used once to bring back enlivening 
thoughts of that pleasant land—the land of France—is cheering no 
June—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DXCIV. 2¥ 
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more, but is dark to me with bloody flecks. But you will 
calmly say to me, why read the account of these frightful days in 
the streets of Paris? Is it not a disquieting of myself in vain? 
Very true! If you would rid me of this disquietude, give me then 
a draught of Lethe. How am I to forget what persons, places, and 
things were to me in Paris little more than a dozen years ago? So 
few years ago, yet how distant that period seems to me in the total 
change that has taken place. I think of the old, who treasured 
up their old republican faith, and the remembrance of the great 
deeds done for that faith, who, sighing, said, “Ah, we were not 
virtuous enough for a Republic!” Have they gone to rest without 
seeing this last outburst in the old cause? I think of the young 
generous hearts, whose only creed was hatred of kings, and who 
said, “If we are not virtuous, the Republic would force virtue on 
us.” Have those hearts given their last throb on some street barri- 
cade, and so proved the truth that was in them? 

Now, you cannot ~— to yourself generous, gentle young men, 
of good birth and good education, shot down on a street barricade 
and expiring there, yet many such have so expired. Your imagi- 
nation brings before you only the revolution-makers, once de- 
scribed to me by an honest Parisian tradesman. 

“ Madame,” * said, “it was terrific; they seemed on an instant 
to swarm out of the earth; and such men, ils étaient hideux !” 

Yes! they were hideous, no doubt. Yet not they; it is the 
social condition of all great cities that is hideous, because it alone 
is responsible for that brood of evil in them, which only startles us 
when we behold it in an angry mass. The units that we once 
despised have become formidable when joined together, and if 
these human units venture to cry to us Fraternity! we have no 
answer for them but Fratricide! Then we shoot them in our 
coward fear of them. ‘There is no other way but this, say the wise 
of the present day, for promoting peace and good-will among men. 
Be it so, and let General Cavaignac, the republican, look to it! 
He thinks he is doing republican work. I think not. I think 
when the secret of these June days in Paris comes to light, it will 
be found that he has been doing the work of some deep designers, 
whose tool he is—no longer an innocent tool, but an ignorant 
one. 

There has appeared too often lately that name which should be 
abhorred by Truth, Humanity, and Freedom—the name of 
“ Bonaparte.” If that name should ever become again triumphant 
in France, the ex-citizen king who took off his hat to you lately 
will have much to answer for. His false and mean adulation of 
Napoleon’s name and fame may have disastrous results. It was 
false, because no king of Bourbon race could be sincere in such 
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adulation; it was mean, because assumed solely to flatter the 
French soldiery. I saw the beginning of Louis Philippe’s system 
of Napoleonising in 1833, when he caused the emperor's statue to 
be placed on the column in the Place Vendéme. The system was 
persisted in until his ashes were brought to Paris from their most 
suitable resting-place in St. Helena. That lonely rock in the 
ocean seemed the fit tomb for one who had aie all his great 
natural gifts subservient to the narrowest, the most egotistical, 
ambition that we have ever read of in the lives of military heroes. 

But you will say, suppose this name of “ Bonaparte” should 
come into the ascendant, who is there of that Corsican race who 
could bear it—I do not say worthily, but dangerously? Who 
could make it dangerous to the cause of freedom? It is true that 
the man who assumes to be the head of that family now, showed 
himself so silly in the Strasburg affair, so ridiculous in that of 
Boulogne, so mean before the Chamber of Peers, that one can 
hardly think him dangerous. That is true. Yet he also showed 
himself very cunning in his escape from the fortress of Ham. 
Such cunning is not, however, the quality to make a man a 
leader in a popular revolution; with all that, it is the very quality 
to enable him to take advantage of the mistakes and oversights of 
the courageous and the audacious, and to step into their place 
when the work that required courage and audacity is done. 

This is looking too far a-field, you will say. Cavaignac has 
the mastership in Paris now, it is true, but, let him take some 
bond from fate if he can, and if he be a true republican, for his 
work has been done in too sanguinary a fashion not to call down 
some vengeance on his head. Enough of this! I weary you 
with it, and I shall have done. But you know I have old ties in 
_ France, making all that happens there of peculiar interest to me, 
and you would not have me, in our intercourse, show you only one 
half of my mind! Though I said a few minutes ago that I was 
compelled—compelled by thick-coming fancies—to turn away 
from the personages whom you have at different times placed 
before me, yet, perhaps, even to-morrow I shall be glad to summon 
them all to my side under my tree and converse with them in 
imagination. Then send me, if you can, an addition to them; 
take no heed of my thoughts—none of the subjects that has en- 
grossed them; let events take their course; we can both watch 
them silently. With this, adieu ! 





































XXIII. 
The City. 

Wet, I am going to follow your recommendation and say 
nothing about the events in Paris—not that I feel no interest in 
them, but that I do not feel the same kind of interest that you do. 
When Mirabeau said fifty years ago, “ You call this a French revo- 
lution |—itis an European one,” I believe that he spoke the truth. 
But why should you and I disturb ourselves because we read of 
our own day in newspapers the terrible course that history has 
made familiar to us in our old school books? That which is 
called “the march of civilisation” is only a repetition of things 
done a thousand years ago, and, though there are times when it 
appears but to be “ The Regus March,” trust me that in the end 
“honest men will get their own.” So much for my home-spun 
philosophy; and now let me again try to drive all your revolu- 
tionary horrors from you by another fair visitant. 

Here I have to present to you on this occasion an aristocrat, 
Lady A.G., the daughter of an earl. She is young—at least not 
more than thirty—tall and slight, and, if not strikingly handsome, 
has a countenance that interests by its intelligence and its liveli- 
ness. There are, perhaps, too many unmarried daughters among 
our nobility to whom such a description might apply, and of 
whom little more could be said: ‘They go through the routine of 
their aristocratic lives as best they can ; some better, some worse, 
in the worldly acceptation of better and worse, according to the 
greater or less wealth of their noble parents. Yet, indeed, even 
this is hardly correctly stated, for sometimes the desire to spend as 
much as possible on the estates and on the eldest son makes fathers 
niggardly to daughters. Lady A. G. suffers from such niggardli- 
ness since the death of her mother, though she will eventually have 
a fortune that will give her at least a thousand pounds a year. 

I called on her yesterday at her lodgings in South Audley- 
street. She has two small rooms on the second floor, and one’s 
first impression on entering them is, that there the fashionable life 
of the Seniien season does not penetrate. Very high-bred lile, 
however, does reach them, and very intellectual life, for on m 
appearance, Lady A. did me the compliment to exclaim, “Oh, 
am so sorry you did not come a little sooner! Had you done so, 
you would have met Lady G. F., who only left me a few minutes 
ago,” Now, I call this a compliment, because Lady G. F. is an 
authoress of some repute— among certain. persons, of great re- 
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pute—and to suppose that I could be interested in meeting her, or 
that she could take the slightest interest in so insignificant and so 
unliterary a being as myself was flattering. 

As you are not a render of the works of fiction which every 
month brings forth, you may not. know that the lady in question 
has written some clever novels. They all had a certain purpose. 
At first it was to inculcate in fictions some of the theories of 
the new Oxford school in religion; but now their object is to 
teach the dogmas of the old school of Rome. This will tell you 
why I present Lady A. G.to you. She is, like her aristocratic 
and literary friend, a Roman Catholic, a late convert to the old 
faith. I do not offer her as a representative woman to you. 
Woman has too broad and deep a significance to be applied here; 
but she is a representative person of a class, increasing in numbers 
if not in power, and that will continue to increase for some time. 
For so far it has not been fashion that has made ladies of rank and 
wealthy demoiselles turn to Roman Catholicism, but an earnest 
desire to discover religious truth. There they suppose they find 
it where the boldest assertion is made of no variableness nor sha- 
dow of turning in the faith professed for more than a thousand 
years. The new faith of the converts, or perverts, as some term 
them, is held with a sobriety of mind and a rigorous attention to 
ceremonial, that is not-always found among those who have been 
brought up as Ronian Catholics and whose parents are such. It 
is probable—nay, I should say it is certain—that when conversion 
becomes, as it will do, fashionable, the earnestness that now attends 
it will wear away. It is not in reality a return to the Church of 
Rome, but a revival in the Church of England; now, all revivals 
are but short-lived, otherwise they would be not what they are, 
but changes. Do you think that any change in our lives ever 
takes us back into a path which we had once trodden and aban- 
doned? Has any change in the social life of a people ever led 
them back into a course once abandoned? If you answer these 
questions as I do, you will be as little afraid as I am, of this 
country—of even the ladies of this country—being led into the 
fold of St. Peter. 

But I must return to the lamb who has been led into it, Lady A. 
I said once to her sister, Lady M., who is married and has several 
children : 

“What do you think was the cause of Lady A.’s becoming a 
Roman Catholic?” 

“T think,” she said, “it was really not having anything to do in 
which she had any interest.” 

This was a very natural reply for a much occupied and anxious 
mother of a young family to make; but it is not applicable as a 
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general rule about conversions of this kind. It is true that among 
our titled and wealthy ladies there are too many who have too 


little to do, and who offer a sad, and by no means salutary, example 
of the truth of Dr. Watt’s lines: 


That Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


But worst of all the mischief is that which he finds for idle heads 
and empty hearts. Not a word of this, however, can be applied 
to Lady A.G. She uses her hands in such little works as ladies 
can do—she employs her intellect—her heart is filled with kindly 
affections for her relatives and friends. 

She and I had some pleasant chat. I had brought with me two 
or three curious pamphlets that I had picked up—prophetical 
pamphlets, inspired by this late outburst in France. They all pre- 
dicted the speedy downfall of the Papacy and the overthrow of 
Rome. 

“Now you will see when you read these,” I said, “ what a false 
step you have made in entering a falling Church.” 

She laughed and replied: 

“ Pamphlet for pamphlet! I have got quite as many prophetical 
ones, just out, on the opposite side, announcing that the startlin 
events on the Continent are the prognostics of the downfall of that 
Antichrist, Luther, and showing that the ruin of the Protestant 
Church is at hand. Had you not better leave the falling house?” 
she asked, a little ironically, drawing her pamphlets from under 
the pillow of her sofa. 

‘IT seem to be caught in a trap,” I replied, “ when about to do 
a little propagandism; but you are on the right side for that. 
Pray let me see your pamphlets.” 

She handed them to me, and I glanced here and there at a page, 
then gave them back, with “ Quite mnght. The predictions on one 
side are just as likely to come true as on the other. Can you 
admit so much ?” 

“No, I do not think I can; or rather, I do not think I ought 
to admit it.” 

I thought that this ought marked the fundamental distinction 
between the Catholic and the Protestant mind. The former hold- 
ing that there is an authority to which obedience is owed, and 
that we are not at liberty to do all that we might do if we con- 
sulted our reason alone; the latter maintaining that whatever the 
individual conscience approves may be done, or may be asserted, 
as in this case. But I made no assertion of this idea of mine. | 
only said, as she put her pamphlets again under the sofa cushion: 

“T have seen fashionable ladies stuff away in that manner, for 
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fear of their servants, ‘The Mysteries of Paris’ and ‘The Mysteries 
_ of London.’ Of wifat are you afraid, Lady A., that you hide your 
pamphlets ?” 

“ Perhaps a little of Protestants, like you !” 

Here further discussion was put an end to by the entrance of a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, and he was soon too engrossing for 
any words of mine to be in the least degree interesting. Indeed, 
I must confess that Lady A.’s lost all interest for me in that which 
his excited. Did he talk of religion, then? Of no such stuff, I 
do assure you. He told very agreeable little stories to “dear 
Lady A.,” which made her laugh pleasantly, and he brought in 
now and then details about certain works of charity suitable to 
aristocratic efforts in the benevolent line. In short, I was charmed 
by him, and took my leave half tempted to think that this 

ntlemanly Irish priest—for such he is—might have made quite 

elightful to me the privilege of addressing him as “ my father,” 
whilst he called me “ my child.” You see into what danger one 


may be led. (Good-bye! 





XXIV. 
The Vale. 

It seems a long time since I have written to you, my dear 
friend, but you are not to suppose that it is because I am in- 
dulging in Jedentien thoughts with which I would not trouble 
you, that I have let my we lie unused; neither are you to think 
that your last letter did not interest me as much as any one 
that I have had from you. Perhaps it has in reality, and un- 
consciously to myself at first, interested me more than any of the 
others. 

The season is advancing, and the leaves over my head begin to 
rustle with a dry sound as I sit under my tree. To sit beside me 
there I have brought this last friend of yours, whom you have pre- 
sented to me. She does not come in the train of the other visitors 
whom you sent me, but alone. And why? Perhaps this gentle, 
aristocratic shadow feels that if she and I come to any intercourse, 
it must be of a different kind from that which I should hold with 
your other friends; perhaps she knows that I am poaeanny the 

eart of her mystery and want to draw it out. Yes, that 1s it. 
However, I may ponder. She will not speak of that. It is quite 
to be inferred from what you tell me, that although the kindliness 
of her disposition has received no change under her altered faith, 
her frankness is in some degree impaired. Indeed, I have re- 
marked in those Roman Catholics whom I have known, and who 
were firm in their adherence to their religion, that that very circum- 
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stance was a bar to all open utterance of thought. Perhaps I should 
be nearer the truth if I said it was a bar to thought itself. 

But let the heart of her ladyship’s mystery go undiscovered, 
That which is singular and is a mystery worth discovering is this: 
How can a man with a conscience, who has been brought up in the 
light of the Reformation, persuade himself that he, personally, is 
doing right and is doing any good to his fellow-men by wrapping 
himself up in the dark dogmas of past ages, and covering them 
with showy vestments at gold and silver tinsel to attract the 
multitude? You, who have an opportunity in town of seeing the 
good effects produced by the vestments and the tinsel, with the 
addition of music, may say that mine is a very crude and narrow 
way of putting this matter. Perhaps so. The Great One has said, 
“ And sweet religion a mockery of words;” but he has also said 
that “Good words are in some sort good deeds.” Now, when | 
scornfully exclaim, “ And sweet religion a mockery of clothes,” I 
cannot add that “ Good clothes are in that sort good deeds.” To 
be such we must hear this declaration: “I was naked and ye 
clothed me.” Your aristocratic friend would say to me—perhaps 
you, too, would say—that I look at things in a wrong light; that 
in no Church is the duty of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked more strongly inculcated than in that to which she now 
belongs, and that the things that seem so repugnant to me in con- 
nexion with religion are merely symbolical, and of no real account 
to any true believer. Even so. And I can tell you what will 
make me a true believer like Lady A.: When the seventy cardi- 
nals burn their hats and all the trumpery for which they are now 
trembling, and devote themselves henceforward to the feeding of 
the hungry and the clothing of the naked. 

One might listen more mildly to all the weak feminine talk of 
men as well as women, uttered about symbolism in this effort of a 

arty in the English Church to become more Roman, if history 
had not shown us the fatal result of connecting pure Gospel truth 
with extreme shows—Christianity with the pomps and vanities of 
heathenism. We have talked of “the art of dealing with men,” 
exercised by one man towards his fellows. It is an art, the result 
of civilisation, for in the savage state, ruling by strength those who 
must submit by weakness, appears to be all that the individual can 
attain to. Has not the social state produced also another art, or 
rather a pretended art—the art of dealing with Deity? W hat is all 
that the priest has done, whether he began his work in the moun- 
tains of India or on the plains of Egypt? What is all that he has 
done from time immemorial but endeavour to teach men that there 
is an art of dealing with Deity, and that he alone possesses the 
knowledge of it? How it is to be practised, he can teach you; if 
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you learn it not from him, you are lost, and, working on your fears, 
he gains the mastery over you. Even after Christ had declared that 
the priest's art was a false one, and that God, our Father, had given 
but one way of obtaining His favour by acting justly to His 
children, our brethren—even after this truth had been accepted as 
making the human heart the true temple of religion, and each 
man his own high priest, to what purposes of ambition and 
tyranny has a priesthood distorted it? 

You will say that I am more zealous against Catholicism than 
from my leniency towards Catholics individually you had sup- 

me to be. That is true, I believe. You will then very 
probably remind me of what the establishment of the various 
forms of worshipping God has done under the influence of priest- 
hoods for civilisation, for the arts, for science. I acknowledge 
that ancient civilisations were held together for a time by the 
power of the priest, and under it made a certain progress. But 
by the same powers they were held despotically together when 
progress had ceased—nay, when degradation, socially, had begun. 
And the degradation goes on; it is followed by war; conquerors 
tread and re-tread the land of the priest; but from Benares to 
Rome we see that, whatever happens, he looses not his grasp on 
his victim—or, rather, we see that he tightens it. 

But enough of this. Let me return to what I have called “ the 
art of dealing with Deity,” invented so long ago, and maintainin 
its influence in full vigour at the present time. It is said that 
“an undevout astronomer is mad ;” I hold, also, that an undevout 
woman is mad; yet for one who regards religion as essentially 
the life of the soul, as that which distinguishes human from 
brutal, there seems to me nothing more natural than a shrinking 
from external forms of adoration, and a revolting of the spirit 
against the interference of any third party in its work. To so 
much has your introduction to me of your teu Catholic friend 
led me. It is much more than I intended to say when I took up 
the pen. I fancy her again by my side after having been scared 
away from having had a peep at what I have written, and that has 
made it quite impossible, I fear, for me to come at the heart of her 
mystery now. But she looks at me compassionately ; and I hope 
I do not look at her uncompassionately, as I whisper, “ The faith- 
ful servant requires no servus servorum to come between him and 
the Master whom he humbly seeks to honour.” She shakes her 
head as a negative to my words and flits away from my side. 

Now I am left with you, and I ask you, “Could that gentle- 
manly Irish priest, who seems to have made himself so agreeable, 
fascinate you so that you might be tempted to listen to his teach- 
ings in that art of his of which I dared to speak ?” : 
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If there be any danger for you, I shall tell you how to avert it. 
Do not answer my question by letter; reply to it in person. | 
cannot discover any reason why you should not return to me, but 
a great many reasons why you should. It is not necessary that 
you should go to ; you are not wanted at ; your friends, 
the N.’s, will not visit any part of the Continent this year I am 
sure. In fact, all sane persons will hold to England for this year 
at least, 1 think. Come, then, to me and try whether it may not 
be possible for you to stay longer, much longer, than you stayed 
before. Our talks will far exceed our letters in length, for we 
have now some new subjects on which to dilate, and, after all, 
talks are much better things than letters. So come! 














BURIED. 


I. 


A-DOWN, a-down, where dark spires frown 
And dim the church-walls hoary, 

Where sunlight wanes thro’ blood-dipp’d panes, 
Lies she who tells this story ! 


Ay! here I lie! No broad-bared sky 
E’er warms my aching heart; 

In raven shade—a love-lorn maid !— 
I hie from all apart. 


Ay! here I lie! where bats swoop by, 
Where elf-owls soar and sweep, 
Where dust and mould lie cold !—lie cold ! 


Where moisten’d night-winds creep. 


Ah me! ah me! what sights to see ! 
What sounds to lie and hear! 
Alas! alas! what hours to pass, 
My lover never near ! 


Oh! hated stone! Oh! pangs unknown 
To all save it and me! 

The livelong night, to hold me tight, 
And crush so ceaselessly ! 








Buried. 


Ah! blackest woe! To lie so low, 
So young, so fair, as I! 

Ah! cruel woe! Three months ago, 
I never thought to die! 


My face was fair, thick grew my hair, 

t wav’d a-down my head; 

My eyes were bright, my heart was light, 
My cheeks bloom’d rosy red; 


My gladsome tongue with laughter rung, 
I caroll’d like a bird ; . . 
Alas! that I so soon should die, 
And nevermore be heard ! 


And thou! false youth! Thou false to truth, 
Thrice false to love and me! 

To come not near my maiden bier, 
And soothe my misery ! 


Hadst thou first died, at thy dear side 
Would I have knelt and pray’d; 

By night and night—ay! livelong night !— 
W ould I with thee have stay’d; 


The ghostly air, the marbles’ stare, 
To me x Bo bring no fears; 

Thy clay-cold arm should swift be warm 
With my thick scalding tears. 


But thou, oh false! Oh! fatal false! 
To keep so long away ! 

It was not so, three months ago, 
Three months this very day ! 


Ah then! who came! Who call’d my name! 
Who call’d it dearly low! 

That none but I might know thee by, 
That none but I might go! 


Ah! then I sped, with gayest tread, 
I flew to love and thee ; 

To thy dear breast I tight was press’d, 
Oh love! what joy for me! 


Thou called’st me fair, didst smooth my hair 
Burn kisses on my cheek; 

Didst gaze at me—-still clasp’d to thee! 

Didst pray that I would speak. 























Buried. 


And I—and I! My heart beat high 
To hear thee thus complain ; 


But I my vow withheld—that thou 
Might’st kiss me o’er again ! 


So, deeply sighing, thou, low crying 
“O! love me or I die!” 
Didst draw me nearer, swear me dearer, 

And kiss entreatingly. 


Then I—ah, I!—my heart still high 
Thus breathing at thy side, 

All joyously, did whisper thee 
That I would be thy bride. 


When, blessing me, thou, sighing free, 
Didst kiss my lips anew, 

Thy love so rare, dist fondly swear, 
Should be for ever true! 


And plucking roses, making posies, 
One both for thee and me, 

Thou gav’st me mine, I gave thee thine, 
In pledge of constancy. 


And then, all coy, a kiss of joy 
I gave, and went within, 
And thou didst say, at break of day, 


My morning smile would’st win. 


Alack-a-day! That break of day, 
It never came for me! 

These sunken eyes no glad sunrise 
Were evermore to see! 


With venom’d breath, came spiteful Death, 
As I dream’d on my bed, 

And at my heart, he hurl’d his dart, 
And struck me stiff and dead. 


At morning-tide, my mother cried, 
“ Wilt never wake, my child?” 
But she was told, I, white and cold, 

Lay looking ghastly wild. 


And bitter cries, and burden’d sighs, 
Sharp rent her loving heart ; 

And, awed, she flew to me—dear true !— 
And saw my soul depart. 








Buried. 


But thou! false youth! thrice false to truth! 
Thrice false to love and me! 

Could’st smoothe my hair and call me fair, 

Could’st kiss my lips in the moonlit air 

But stiff in bed thou left’st me—dead |— 
And never came to me! 


They, piteously, kept watch for thee, 
They linger'd for thy tear, 

Till scorning thee—and constancy !|— 
They placed me on my bier. 


Then sweet their care to dress my hair, 
To deck my head with flowers; 
They sobb’d that I was young to die, 
eir tears fell fast in showers. 


With mournful tread, they brought me dead, 
And laid me here alone; 

And lest that I to thee should fly, 
They spread me with a stone! 


Oh! hated stone! Oh! pangs unknown 
To all save it and me! 

From morn till night it grasps me tight, 
And crushes ceaselessly ! 


Ah, woe! dread woe! To lie alow 
With tempests o’er my head! 

To sob and moan that here alone 
My false love leaves me dead! 


Oh! till I hear his footstep near, 
Until I hear him weep, 
Until he stays with me and prays, 


Oh! I shall never sleep ! 


He never lov'd! He never lov’d! 
’Tis false as false could be, 

To smoothe my hair and call me fair, 

And kiss my lips in the moonlit air, 

But stiff in bed to leave me dead, 
And never come to me! 


But, hist! A sigh! Who passeth nigh: 
Who kneels upon this stone? 

With face so pale, with voice a wail 

As ghostly as my own? 

















Buried. 


Who kneels and prays? Who weeps and sta 
And closel bends his head? é 


Cease! cease! my moans! Be mu r groans! 
And hark whe hails the dead ! 2 di. 


Il. 
O love! Lost love! O cherish’d love! 
Beside thy grave at last, 
My tears o’erfail thy virgin pall, 


mourn the ruthless past ! 







































O loving bride! O sweetest pride ! 
O sun of life no more! 

Beneath the tomb thy maiden bloom 
Lies hid for evermore ! 


My fair young love! My peerless love! 
‘In tears at thy fond breast, : 

O would that I this hour might die ! 
O would that I might rest ! 


Long nights, long nights, fierce fitful lights 
Flash’d flaming round my bed; 

Fir’d spectres came and hiss’d thy name, 
And jeer’d that thou wast dead ;— 


“See! there he lies! he cannot rise !” 
The scoffing demons cried ; 

“No kiss to save, they dig a grave, 
For his new-promis’d bride !” 


O fiendish spite! O wasted might! 
Hear why I lay chain’d there! 
I knew thee dead, in thy girl-bed ! 


Thee, love! so tender-fair ! 


That night we met when evening set 
With stars to gem the sky, 

That night I knew thou loved’st me true, 
I knew that thou must die! 


For lo! that night when thou—sweet-bright |— 
Had’st fled for evermore, 


I clasp’'d my breast thy head had press’d, 
I linger’d at thy door; 


I kiss’d the sod thy feet had trod, 
And kiss’d the flowers above, 

I kiss’d each spray—each bud—for they 

Had witness’d thy young love; 














Buried. 


And then all flush’d—for morning blush’d 
And that our hour of 
I leap’d—but lo!—tight hands of snow 
Enclutch’d me fast, and dragg’d me low 
Thro’ hideous-seething mist. 
They forced me low—O fatal woe! 
ere tainted odours lay, 
Where fumes all rank uprose and sank, 
And stain’d the breath of day ; 


Where, vicious-strong, an odious throng 
Of revellers flaunted by, 

Who knew no blame, who reck’d no shame, 
Who wooed impurity ; 


Whose wanton air, whose wicked stare 
A triumph cast o’er Sin, 

Who welcom’d Wrong in ribald song, 
And plunged the deeper in. 


Red-bold, assur’d, they wiled and lured, 
And voices near me cried : 

“‘ Unless she dies, before sunrise, 
To this must come your bride! 


She loves you now, but for her brow 
Is weaving here a crown; 

She struggles long, but Evil strong 
Will wear her pureness down; 


And she must go and lie a-low, 
Or live her life to stain ;— 
Shall we strike her dead, in her maiden bed, 


Ere Sin begins its reign ?” 
O love ador’d! O rapture pour’d 


In poison’d mockery ! 
Was our dear bliss to end in this, 
Must thou be false or die! 


O hellish voice! why mine the choice— 
Thy kiss still on my cheek !— 

I clasp’d my breast thy head had press’d, 
For Heawn I could not speak! 


“ Say! shall she go?” on high, below, 
The voices pierced my brain ; 

“‘ Shall we et her dead, in her maiden bed, 

Ere Sin begins its reign ?” 












Buried. 


O love! O life! O fair young wife! 
I heard thy first dear sigh, 


Th pledge to me of constancy !— 
flow choose that thou should’st die ! 
Thy breath still hung, thy kiss still clung 
Around my throbbing heart ! 


How could I bear that thou, pure-fair, 
From life and me should’st part? 





I caught the hands, the freezing hands, 
That held their writhing grip, 

I clasp’d them round, I beat the ground, 
I touch’d them with my lip. 


“QO wretched Fate! O savage Hate! 
To lay my bride a-low! . 

Give her to me, in purity!” 

I wrung the hand of snow. 


But instantly the hands were free, 
The voices sigh’d in pain: 

“She must be dead, in her maiden bed, 
Or Sin must have its reign !” 


“QO! let her live! O! let her live 
Sweet life and hope to me! 

I, save my bride, have naught beside, 
No! N aught but misery ! 


Her winsome ways, her loving gaze, 
Are rapturous to see; 

To hear her voice, to be her choice, 
Is deepest ecstasy ; 


O kiss! sweet kiss! O world of bliss 
To watch her timid eye! 

O blushing face! O coy embrace! 
No! Heav’n! She shall not die!” 


Then utter’d low, the voices slow: 
* But Sin her life will stain ! 

Best strike her dead, in her maiden bed, 
Ere Sin begins to reign !” 


“No! let her live! No! let her live 
Her life is all to me! 
But let her live! I will forgive 


Her Crime and Falsity f 









Buried. 


The voices low sobb’d out in woe: 
“Then Sin may weave her crown? 
She struggles long, but evil strong 


May wear her pureness down ?” 


“ Ay! let herlive!. Ay! let her live! 
Ay! even if she sin! 

It will be time to curse her crime 
When Crime and Guilt begin ! 


I have her now, I kiss her brow, 
I fold her to my breast, 

Her base-born Sin may others win, 
I heed not whose the rest !” 


Then sprung the crowd, deriding loud, 
Exulting in their boon; 

“O King!” they cried, “a dainty bride 
Will grace thy orgies soon ! 

She is sweet-fair, has flowing hair, 
Her lips like rubies burn ; 

How fair she be, more fair for thee, 
More fair for us in turn !” 


And near, a-near, with loathsome leer, 
They troop’d—the villain crew !— 

With eyes a-flame, they link’d thy name 

To blinding, hissing, damnable shame, 
And rioted anew ! 


I shriek’d despair !—I tore the air! 
I clutch’d the hands of snow! 

“QO! strike her dead! Quick! Strike her dead 
Kill her! And lay her low! 


Her virgin grace, her chaste embrace, 
So fresh in Love’s true glow, 

To wanton here, with hateful leer ! 
Kill her! And lay her low!” 


The hands, ice-cold, let loose their hold, 
The vile carousers fled; 

But I!—I froze! and Fever rose 
And bound me to my bed; 


Thro’ nights—black nights !—those spectre lights 
Cours’d hotly o’er and o’er; 
My passion’d cries, my heart-spill’d sighs, 
ere breaking evermore! 
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Buried. 


But now a-near thy maiden bier, 
Upon thy heart so true, 

I come to prove my faithful love, 
Thy vow to make anew ; 


I pledge to thee fidelity, 
I swear no bride to win, 

But some to save from thy young grave, 
To fight a fight with Sin ; ) 


To track its course, to stem its force, 
To hunt it to its nest; 

No depth of vice, no toil, no price, 
Shall hinder me my quest. 


I go in ruth, with love and truth, 
To draw the frail away; 

To shield the weak, the fallen seek, 
To snatch from Sin its prey. 


And true to thee, and yearningly, 
I, when my end is nigh, 

Will seek thy side, my all-loved bride, 
Will come to thee to die! 


Ill. 
Calmly falling, sweet-enthralling, 
Soft music floats around ; 


Faintly pealing, blandly healing 
With low and placid sound; 


Midst pale-beaming glory streaming, 
This v wild Biased I ac Airs 

True love given, never riven, 
Brings me to sleep in peace. 

Angels flying stays my crying, 
‘And dug ial is taal ‘ 

My love so dear has sought me here, 
Will come to me at last! 


JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


XXII. 


“Tis best with those who, from the preserve 
Their truth. ’Tis well, when early we begi 
Our error’s stern correction. But, oh Grace ! 
Tis ne’er too late to mend. 

Old Play. 


THouGH Giacomo and Isabella are not to see—nor even speak 
—more of Blacklock Castle or its Lake, the reader must be again 
privy to the proceedings in the latter. The ex-baronet being left 
alone, addressed the following letter to his solicitor: 

“The grounds my ing my right to the Blacklock property 
and title have, like a landslip, glided from beneath me; py Te 
now, by my father’s will, the possessor only of the Blackleigh 
estate. You will communicate to Mr. Lovell that I admit the 
claims of the so-called Giacomo Ridotti, as the rightful heir to the 
Blacklock baronetcy, he being the elder son of my deceased 
brother, and to be known hereafter as Sir Edmund Giacomo 
Ridotti Blackleigh, legitimately born of his Italian mother, the 
lawfully wedded wife of my said brother. 

“Mr. Lovell having, unknowingly, given me a clue towards 
the discovery also of my. deceased brother’s younger son (of whose 
death, until lately, I have been morally assured), I have to state 
conclusively that the Deaf Mute—supposed to be the child of the 
Italian Antonio’s wife—ts the said younger son of my deceased 
brother; the child, while a very young infant, having been con- 
signed by Antonio to his wife’s care under circumstances that pre- 
vented her throwing any light upon the truth. 

“T need not say to you why I was so interested in the boy and 
in his supposed mother as to have the former, and the girl who 
was a nurse to him from his fifth year, educated together in the 
_ Asylum for Deaf and Dumb; him, that he might be therein in- 

structed ; and her, that she might learn how to instruct, to the 
very end that has been fulfilled in their mutual attachment ; as it 
was my intention either to secure to them both a united position 
on the staff of the asylum, or, up to the height of their station, to 
provide for them. I have only now to demand—when they shall 

resent themselves to you, and when you shall present them to Mr. 
Lovell-—that no questions be put to either in the remotest way 
affecting the foster-mother. I am not more satisfied as to her 
innocence of purposed wrong than impressed by the tenderness 
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which has so won upon the young man, that the separation which 
must be will more afflict him than herself. 

“They will receive from Mr. Lovell the knowledge of which 
they are now ignorant; but, as bound by my and the foster- 
mother’s supplication, they will only communicate the broad fact 
that whatever alters their relative positions is entirely new to them, 
and must take its course hereafter as destiny shall decree. 

“T desire, at least for some time, the most uninterrupted seclu- 
sion; nor can I imagine that more can be required of me than the 
total resignation of the Blacklock baronetcy and its belongings, 
unless indeed Mr. Lovell shall, on behalf of the rightful heir, 
demand restitution of all I have self-appropriated from the Black- 
lock proceeds during my holding. Legal formalities may, how- 
ever, require communication with me, and therefore I enclose an 
address that will find me. 

“T have written to my butler, desiring him to hold my own 
residence, Blackleigh Hall, in readiness and full order for the lord 
of the castle, my nephew Sir Edmund, should he be inclined to 
make it his temporary residence ; and have it only left to say that 

ou may show this letter to any whom it may concern.” 

This epistle being despatched for the Blackport post-office by 
Axworth, Sir Richard (we have not the heart at once to drop the 
“ Sir,” after such a title to regard as this letter confers upon him) 
lost not a moment in preparing,the Mute and his speaking partner 
for their departure to the Blackleigh lawyer. The foresters were 
to know only what Axworth could tell them—that the lost wan- 
derer in the woods, though before known to some of the neigh- 
bourhood as Mr. Ridotti, had turned out to be, by Sir Richard’s 
discovery, his nephew, &c. &c.; and that Sir R. had just dis- 
covered that the deaf and dumb young man was his nephew also, 
&c. &c.; that, as this secret at once truthfully revealed to the 
foresters generally would soon be made known, they were them- 
selves to preserve it till then inviolate; and that any words they 
might utter in connexion with Sir R.’s discovery, or in relation to 
the Black Loch and Castle Vaults, leading to the common know- 
ledge of the latter, would be followed by instant expulsion from 
their comfortable retreats and easy occupations. Axworth had 
his lesson, and Catherine was commissioned to impart hers to her 
brother and sister-in-law, who would promulgate it as allowable; 
while William Morgan was to hasten to the Castle Vaults, there 
to receive his from Sir Richard, and then to be the conductor of 
the Mute and his Mary to Sir Richard’s attorney. 

Of course Catherine’s participation in the abduction of the child, 
or of aught that might raise a suspicion of guilty reticence in 
Sir R. or herself, was still to themselves confined ; the reason 
given being that more than the permitted information might dis- 
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cover to common curiosity the existence of the “ Vaults ;” bringing 
to the question all who had occupied them, to the discovery of 
Sir R.’s secret retreat. Among the reasons for this was the 
prayerful wish of Catherine, so earnestly expressed, that it seemed 
to cover some mystery of which Sir R, himself cared not to be in- 
formed. Still more earnest was the desire of old Rawbold, whose 
conscience was obviously oppressed, and who had found in his 
seclusion the only comfort that could make life endurable! Of 
all things, he dreaded an allusion to that night (many years back) 
when his son nearly perished by the intended death-blow of the 
wrecker who had cut from the poor lad’s neck the bag of money; 
and, as he was perhaps more open to suspicions than ready to 
disprove their justice, it would not serve one who had purposed 
murder to say, with perfect truth, that the intended victim was 
thought to be any one in the world but his own son. Again, 
Sir Richard desired the secrecy of the retreat for the sake of old 
Rawbold’s son and the latter’s wife, whose peace might have been 
ruined by the father’s challenging public observation, while his 
known flight from the neighbourhood would have suggested why 
he dared not challenge it. Lastly, Sir Richard may have dreaded 
the public’s acquaintance with the very scene of the skeleton 
ghost’s appearance. The well-hole that let in the rambling 
baronet, his father, might well let out some truthful speculations 
concerning him, as to the manner in which his skeleton “ glided 
out,” &c.; how it was that the discovered bones should not have 
been, by circumstantial evidence, proved to be those of one who 
had otherwise unaccountably disappeared some five years before 
their discovery? and how it was that “ Crowner’s quest law” had 
not been brought into requisition? To other reasons for the 
vault secret we might refer, but we conclude with the one addi- 
tional of Giacomo, who had perhaps the most earnest reason of all 
in desiring that his last visit to that gloomy quarter should remain 
unknown, and that consequently the locality itself had best remain 
unspoken of. 

During Catherine’s absence Sir Richard held private conference 
with Mary, thinking she ought fully to participate in the know- 
ledge revealed to William Reanias desiring, in fine, that only 

r “Tony,” as they called the deaf mute, should be left to learn 
' it from others. She therefore was apprised of the facts, leaving 
her to reflect on the marvellous discovery that Tony was the 
nephew of Sir Richard, and the brother of the rescued Sir Ed- 
mund Ridotti Blackleigh, Bart. 

With a woman’s unselfish feeling, she diluted her disappoint- 
ment in tears, and.at once considered her duty as a servant, where 
she had till now received homage as a mistress. She had become 
necessary to her Tony; she might still be so for a time at least; 
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but she could not leave him ignorant of the difference now be- 
tween them, though she would be careful not to tell him what the 
difference was. She would therefore use her discretion in sayin 
only so much as would prevent the distress he might feel, when, 
after their appearance together before his “grand relatives and 
friends,” he should discover that the fulfilment of his former wishes 
was impossible, and so on. 

Sir Richard left her to follow her own way, and to make the 
way clear of all obstruction; he went out to converse with old 
Rawbold, sending Tony to his interpreter. The conversation 
between them was not merely digital. The eyes, lips, and bodily 
gestures in general, were so engaged as to render the finger-signs 
merely assistant in the communication of ideas with scarcely less 
rapidity than when two ordinarily gifted speakers talk in the com- 
mon way. As in the former dialogue between Giacomo and 
Isabella, we will give that between the other two lovers in the 
dramatic form: 


SceneE.—Sir Richard’s chamber. Mary thoughtful and alone, till 
Tony enters with a rapid step, in all the confidence of accept- 
ance cordial as his offering; and the offering is a very tender 
salute, now submitted to, rather than admitted as usual. 

Tony. What’s the matter, Mary? 

Mary. Good to you; therefore a joy to me. 

Tony. Why, then, your altered manner? 

Mary. 1 must alter my manner. 

(Tony simply shows agitation, partaking of anger.) 

Mary. You saved from death a gentleman of rank greater than 
Sir Richard. 

Tony. I should equally. save a man of less than no rank—such as 
mine. 

Mary. You are not the poor man you supposed, but a gentle- 
man of means and distinguished position. 

YLony. So much the better formy Mary! (With amazement.) 

Mary. No. You may no longer think of me, except as your 
servant and interpreter. 

Tony. Would you, then, suddenly finding yourself a rich lady, 
but doomed to an ever-during malady, throw off the poor lover, 
who, as your supposed equal, had nursed you in sickness, redeemed 
you from ignorance, and held your love for fifteen years? Would 
you have thrown me off? 

Mary. That is different from the case of a poor and lowly 
woman, who, for such a time having been the loving and beloved 
nurse of a supposed poor and lowly man, suddenly discovers him 
to be a gentleman of wealth and high degree; and then, as she 
may not become kis wife, desires to remain his servant. 
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Tony. A distinction without a difference. Then, as I may not 
become a gentleman without losing you as a wife, I will remain 
the lowly man I have been, marry you as soon as possible, and we 
will continue here together as the servants of Sir Richard. I 
hesitated to press my suit, because I was deaf and dumb, helpless 
and poor; and now you hesitate because my natural defects are 
no hindrance to my holding the rank and means I do not- care to 
possess ! 

Mary. But, Tony, the gentleman you saved cannot, - perhaps, 
overlook my humble birth. He, as well as his friends, and your 
relatives, must consider my natural connexions as unfitting me to 
be more than your servant, and 

Tony. If I had married you last week, would they have un- 
married me to-day? 

Mary (smiling). They could not then have helped themselves. 

Tony. I am sorry I saved one who would put you out of my 
way. Ido not want him to thank me. I would have saved a 
dog. Ah, yes; it was the dog that saved him. Let him take 
the dog for his friend,—if the dog will go: but I do not think he 
will; and will you make me go. I will not go! 

(Mary stood appalled by his violence of look and gesture.) 

Mary. Dear Tony, all shall be, in the end, as you may wish. 
Only wait to find how you will feel when you have seen those to 
whom you are going—for you must go presently. 

Tony. With you? 

Mary. Yes, with me. Through me, you and they will com- 
municate. But you will patiently attend to what they say? Your 
anger with them can do me no good, and will painfully distress 
me. Believe me, I have pride, Tony; and it may be that they 
have none. 

Tony. But am I not to love, as only a husband can, her who 
has nursed me, and taught me, and made me more equal to hu- 
manity—and all because I helped the dog to save a gentleman 
who can make me a gentleman too? I do not wish to be a gen- 
tleman! I wish not to be a gentleman! I will stay where I 
am! I love you; and I wish you loved me! 

(Here he burst into tears.) 

Mary. You alarm me by your violence. I do love you; and 
this I will swear, that so long as you desire it—(he looked at her 
as if not pleased with her last words)—or whether you desire it or 
not—no other man can have my love; and therefore I can be no 
other man’s wife. What more can I say? 

Tony. The more that is everything: that you will take me for 
your husband. I did not ask it while I had nothing but my poor 
self to offer you: nor while I thought your love might only be 
that of a sister; but why have you tormented me by discourage- 
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mate while doing everything that makes me love you more and 
more 
Mary. Oh tony! After all this—if your love should fail? 
Tony. Or yours? Then may I fall into the Loch, with no dog 
to save me! 


7. Now tell me. Did you not feel a love for him you 
rescued ? 


Tony. Do all who rescue others so feel? 

Mary. No; some are merely interested in the act of rescue. 
But do you not feel an affection for Mr. Ridotti? 

Tony. Yes; his expression seemed the reflex of my own as in a 
mirror. (Then with a sudden look of prompted inquiry). Perhaps 
I am related to him! 


Mary (smiling). Perhaps you are related to me. Would you 
like me for a sister? 


Tony. I should like a sister such as you; but—do not distress 
me ! 
Mary. No, I am no more your sister than Catherine is your 
mother, though worthy of your love as if you had been her son; 
and, had you been so, she could not have more rejoiced than, as 
your foster-mother, she now does in your coming advancement. 
(The mute, burying his brow in his hands, remained several minutes 
without a sign. When he raised his tearful eyes, Mary proceeded.) 
Now, attend. We have to go to Sir Richard’s solicitor, who is 
informed as to who you are; but you must appear to be then 
learning through me, all that may be communicated to you. 

Tony. I have not forgotten Sir Richard’s words. I am to leave 
this place. But I shall be separated from none who care to follow 
me. All will come to pass as I desire it? And I am not to speak 
of this place? Or of the rescued gentleman, or anything connected 
with him? 

Mary. If you do, nobody shall understand you. But, how is it 

ou care for a whose want of care for you was the cause of your 
being deaf and its consequences? 
Tony. I rejoice in my fall from the cliff, for it made you love 
me. Iam only sorry you fell also; but glad that I have now more 
than a grateful and loving heart to offer you. I shall not lose Sir 
Richard’ s love? 

Mary. He only hopes he may not lose yours. (The mute looked 
amazed at the implied possibility.) But I must now prepare for 
our departure; for we must appear in our best before the great 
people to-morrow. 

ary now left her lover to his ruminations, which vacillated 
between those on Catherine not being his mother, those on bliss 
with his darling, and those of denunciating any one who should 
presume to interfere with it, till Sir Richard came and greeted 
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him with a tful kindness of manner that deeply touched his 
acute sensibilities. He then left the ex-baronet to hold conference 
with Catherine, who had returned from her mission. All was 
prepared for the business of the morrow, and the inhabitants of 
the vaults—in plain language—went to bed. 

If the reader should wonder at the extraordinary intelligence 
and fluent sign-speech of our deaf mute, he has to consider that 
the child had not been deaf from his birth, and that he only 
became so gradually, after his fall from the cliff; also, that his 
natural quickness of apprehension, working on his infant memories 
—for some time still aided by imperfect hearing and utterance— 

ve him great advantage over the born deaf. With such a 
ellow-pupil as Mary, in the study of digital converse, and with 
such a tutoress (as she soon became) in matters to converse upon, 
it is not surprising that he should show how hearing and speech 
were rather assistant than imperatively essential. “ Love laughs 
at” more obstructive impediments than those of “ Locksmiths,” 
though the circumstances of the case preserved the mere brotherly 
and sisterly regard of Tony and Mary much longer that it would 
otherwise have remained. Until now, it was so reverential on the 
male side, and so merely protective on that of the female, that the 
passion of the former had been controlled by the pure heart- 
devotion irrespective of it. That passion, however, was to be con- 
trolled no longer. 

The reader has now to learn what occurred at Belmont during 
the day, whose progress at the castle we have just described. 

Mrs. Goldrich, refreshed by sleep, and in a state of composure 
that she had not expected so soon to attain, was now with Isabella 
in the boudoir. 

“ My child,” said the mother, “I am so changed from what I 
have been of late, that you may resume the affection due from the 
best of daughters to a parent now not unworthy of it. You seem 
hurt at my saying this, but I still deem it necessary to say it; and 
I am especially happy in the communication I have to make, 
because my knowledge of it has been subsequent to the correction 
of my error. Contemptible as may have been my ambition to see 
you elevated in social rank, it need distress neither you nor myself 
to learn that you are to be so elevated. Pardon me, then, if I 
express only my own gratification at the fact; and deeply have I 
felt the considerate kindness of your father in allowing me to 
communicate it. 

“JT find that Sir Richard Blackleigh has—by an erroneous im- 
pression—held the title and property belonging to his yet living 
nephew, the eldest son of his late father. Can you not surmise 
what I am about to say, when I add that it nearly concerns Mr. 


Ridotti ?” 
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“ My dear mother,” said Isabella, “ I am so careless of what it 
may be, that I feel it a profitless trouble to guess at it. You know 
my aversion to the proposal of conundrums, as invariably occa 
sioning an effort of reason to a most silly conclusion. I never 
heard of but one that struck me as really good. The question 
was, ‘Why is that steam-boat like the British Museum? The 
answer: ‘1 don’t know why; but it is though.’ My feeling at 
your intelligence is merely of regret that Sir Richard may have 
to resign the possession which, after so long a holding, with appa- 
rent right, ought, I think, to be secured to him—for life at least.” 

“ But,” replied Mrs. Goldrich, a little nettled by her daughter’s 
indifference, “what must be, must be. The law may not take 
cognisance of mere moral claims.” 

Isabella continued: “I fear, then, what you have to say will 
detract from my all-sufficient happiness, by showing that Sir 
Richard ‘must be’ a sufferer. As error has been, it may be 
again; but, at all events, I have this advantage over you: that if 
your informants shall have been wrongly instructed, I shall be 
more than content where you will be disappointed; and my com- 
fort is in the assurance that Mr. Ridotti cannot be concerned in 
anything unjustly, or unkindly injurious to Sir Richard. But 
how can Sir Richard’s usurpation, or mistaken appropriation, or 
abdication, affect me?” 

Under the daughters moral nobility, the mother’s worldly 
— were rebuked; and for some moments she was at a loss 

ow to proceed. She had always hitherto regarded only those of 
fortune’s changes which were favourable to her yearnings. She 
now began to see that they might be unfavourable to her sequent 
happiness. She considered, too, that the first desired for son- 
in-law (so far as she knew) had been unfortunate rather than 
culpable ; that her culpability had much aggravated his distress ; 
and that nothing was left her but, without the least show of joy, 
to communicate what she had to say as simple fact. She therefore 
continued : 

“ My darling child, I honour you the more for the feeling you 
have shown towards Sir Richard, and ask your pardon for having 
at all exulted in what has rather distressed you than otherwise, 
though your dear Giacomo stands acquitted of everything but an 
overstrained sense of honour, while Sir Richard justly pleads inno- 
cence of usurpation, and ignorance of illegal occupation. But, to 
the point:—you will at least be surprised to learn that Giacomo ~ 
and Aidotti are but the Italian names intervening between those 
that signify him to be the ‘living nephew’ of whom I .have 
spoken; thet is, the elder son of Sir Richard’s brother, Edmund 
Blackleigh, who married an Italian lady, the daughter of the 
wealthy Signore Giacomo Ridotti; and, consequently, you are, 
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after all, to be Lady Blackleigh, the wife of Sir Edmund Giacomo 
Ridotti Blackleigh of Blacklock, Baronet.” 

e poor woman could not resist giving the young baronet’s 
name in full, with all its honours, though she did eo like a kid- 
shod lady, daintily crossing a broad stream over a long and rather 
slippery line of stepping stones. Isabella would have laughed, but 
for her astonishment; her interest in the fact being, for the mo- 
ment, as nothing compared to its romantic singularity; and she 
now sat as rapt in its details as a child listening to a fairy tale. 

When the mother had finished her narrative, Isabella descended 
to the gentlemen, proof, as she thought, against all further surprises. 
There were, however, no gentlemen to be seen. Lovell was off to 
the Blackleigh lawyer’s; the doctor was plunging about among his 
impatient patients; Mr. Goldrich was off to Blackport; and 
Giacomo, in racing phrase, was “nowhere.” His hat and gloves, 
however, were on the hall table; the library door was open; 
she passed in, but had not stepped two yards, when she felt her- 
self most vice-ously clasped within the arms of a ruffian who had 
sprung from behind the door, while at the same time the assailant’s 
shin was between the teeth of the little terrier! 

“Tam quite agreeable to your conditional terms of “love me, 
love my dog,” and only wish that your dog would love me as I 
love his mistress. It would save much barking, not only to the 
wear and tear of the little pet’s lungs, but also as to the tear and 
wear of (if I may venture on the expression) the largest pet’s shins, 
though all must depend on the will of the intermediate pet, who 
is alike the object of the two other pets’ devotions.” 

Isabella had no doubt the trinity would soon be harmonised into 
‘one-ness,” as Coleridge (we believe) has it; but as the present 
moments were equally precious to two of the persons, the third— 
meaning the shaggy one—was banished to imprisonment in his 
mistress’s boudoir. 

“Well, Giacomo,” said Isabella, “I beg pardon, Sir Giacomo 
Blackleigh, Ridotti, Edmunds, Baronet, of Black Pool, County of 
Southumberland, | have heard of your restoration to your own, but 
as nothing can increase my reasonable satisfaction in believing you 
to be a respectable gentleman, by name Giacomo Ridotti, I am not 
in the least (saving for the romantic amusement of it) carried up 
and out of my old and original self by what I have just heard 
from my mamma; and, to speak in sober earnest, I am grieved at 
the present position of your uncle. Let us, then, for a brief while 

ive to Sir Richard our joint attention.” 

“¢¢ A brief while’ will serve little in respect to the much you 
have to hear. Be, then, for the present, satisfied with this, that 
nothing has been, or shall be, done without Sir Richard’s most 
willing co-operation and perfect satisfaction,” was the reply. 
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After a few prefatory remarks, Giacomo led her to be interested 
in his Italian grandfather’s, his father’s, and, above all, his mother’s 
history, and eo he continued until informed that Mrs. Goldrich re- 
quested his company, with her only, in her sitting-room. He 
instantly answered her invitation in person. How different from 
the coldly courteous lady of a few months back was the genial 
gentlewoman who now received him! She beckoned him to sit 
by her, and, taking his hand in her own, held it as she spoke: 

“You will require of me no reference to the past, knowing 
what I have suffered as the just penalty for the wrong I have done, 
not to you only.” 

“T am come,” said Giacomo, “ to desire only your motherly 
love, and to proffer you the devotion of a son. I wish you and 
your daughter might be congratulated, as you and all your friends 
may congratulate me.” 

he turned to him invitingly, and he kissed her: then, resting 
her head a few moments on his shoulder, she said: 

“T do not know that I have any purpose in requesting your 
presence, except to assure you of that motherly love you desire, 
and to be assured of the filial affection you offer me. But I still 
feel that Sir Richard, your uncle, should not be unthought of — 
least of all by me—and 4 

“ Sir Richard,” continued Giacomo, relieving her of further 
appeal, “is not forgotten by any one, for he is now considering 
every one’s happiness before his own, and of that it will be my 
great pleasure to think for him. But remain no longer in this 
chamber. Isabella is below, alone. Let her see us cheerfully 
come arm-in-arm before her. All I have now left to wish for is 
the conciliation of one still opposing member of the family. When 
the little terrier dog is assured that my aspirings have the sanction 
of Mr. Goldrich and yourself, he may be brought to concession ; 
but (not speaking metaphorically) I am not secure of my footing, 
or safe on my legs, till he be pacified.” 

Here was the turning-point from the poor mother’s melancholy, 
and she laughed with a perception of the ludicrous she had never 
had before. To keep up the joke, as they passed, the little brute 
sent forth a whining yell from his prison, and, to the delight of 
~ Isabella, Mrs. Goldrich, still laughing uncontrollably, appeared 
before her, exhaustedly hanging on the arm of Giacomo! Mr. 
Goldrich had come in to luncheon; just before dinner-time Mr. 
Lovell arrived, as if over-fatigued by business that concerned 
nothing but his own selfish interests; and after tea, dropped in the 
doctor. Mrs. G., her husband, and the two Lovells sat down to 
a rubber of whist, while Giacomo and Isabella pretended to be 
playing at chess in the corner. 
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POEMS BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTL* 


THOUGH a plurality of gifts may sometimes fall to the share of 
an individual, it is not always that he has the perseverance, still 
less the opportunity, to follow them up to their legitimate end, so 
difficult is it to do justice to one, much more to many, endow- 
ments. The most successful men in their generation are, perhaps, 
those who possess a single talent with the energy to keep it alive, 
narrow though may be its scope; but the truly distinguished are 
those who, having many talents—that is to say, genius itself—use 
them to shed their varied light on one great object of pursuit. A 
mind at the same time imaginative and philosophical is not 
checked by antagonistic impulses, unless both powers are equally 
strong, in which case they will run into poetry and science by 
turns; but let one be subservient to the other in its activity, then 
either poetry or science, according to circumstances, will be their 
common purpose. 

The genius for poetry and art in the same mind is necessaril 
rare, because the poet must already unite so many faculties in his 
nature, all wholly distinct from those which would make an artist. 
The latter must have a feeling for poetry as the former may have 
a feeling for art, but to be an originator in both is a thing so in- 
frequent, that only one man appears to have obtained absolute 
success in the two, and that is Michael Angelo. He did great 
things in both, yet art, or rather the arts, appear to have been his 
speciality, excellent as he was as a poet. 

This great Italian, probably, as is done by most of duplicate 
genius, adopted his one line as a professor his other as an amateur : 
he did not make poetry the business of his life. So it is with all 
who inherit a like re he the philosopher indulges in poetry as 
a pastime, the poet in science. We have an example of this same 
plurality of gifts in D. G. Rossetti at the present day: the line he 
appears to have selected as a profession is art—at least, he became 
eminent as a painter before his literary attainments were known— 
and in that line he has yr ype 4 poanens from his youth, 
while in the estimation of many he has reached an excellence 
unapproached by his contemporaries. Yet at the period when he 
felt as it were “divided from his youth,” he gave the world the 





* 1. Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 1870. 2. The Karly Italian Poets, 
from Ciullo d’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1300), in the Original 
Metres, together with Dante’s “ Vita Nuova:” translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
1861. 
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solid fruits of studies which had engaged him in his father’s native 
language during many years, in the form of translations from the 
early Italian poets, from Ciullo d’Alcamo to Dante, together with 
the “ Vita Nuova” of the latter, thus filling up a gap in our lite- 
rature, and endowing the English tongue with that which was 
— to our complete acquaintance with Italian poets from first 
to ‘ 

Flad Rossetti not been known as a painter, his first entrance on 
the arena of literature nine years ago might have been hailed as 
that of one who had devoted his high education and all his early 
thought to the Muses, not asmany have done by the composition 
of juvenile poems, but in the conscientious work of attaining a 
mastery in metre and diction by a solid study of the poets. The 
work by which he has thus hitherto been known to the world, a 
proud achievement, was still translation only, and but half pro- 
phetic of his powers; yet, on looking at it now, it seems that one 
might have almost judged between him and the subjects of his 
labours from the purity of his verse, generally, and still more from 
the extraordinary elevation of his language, in rendering into 
English the “ Vita Nuova” of Dante. 

It is the purpose of the present notice to speak of D. G. Rossetti 
as a poet rather than as a painter, yet it would neither be justice 
to the public nor to him to omit all allusion to the productions of 
his pencil, so highly esteemed by those who have seen them, so 
prized by their fortunate possessors. Indeed, those works of his 
are themselves poems; the same fine ideal pervades them and his 
writings, the same bloom of soul is upon both. No better account 
can be framed of his artistic genius than has been already heard 
from Swinburne written in reference to the Beatrice of Dante, a 
picture still on the easel. 

Of this painting, famous before it is completed, A. C. Swinburne 
thus speaks: 

“ An unfinished picture of Beatrice (the Beata Beatrix of the 
‘Vita Nuova’), a little before death, is perhaps the noblest of Mr. 
~ Rossetti’s many studies after Dante. This work is wholly symbolic 
and ideal; a strange bird flown earthward from heaven brings her 
in its beak a full-blown poppy, the funereal flower of sleep. Her 
beautiful head lies back, sad and sweet, with fast-shut eyes in a 
death-like trance that is not death; over it the shadow of death 
seems to impend, making sombre the splendour of her ample hair 
and tender faultless features.” 

But no description can really do justice to this work ; even the 
feeling eloquence of Swinburne fails to recal the vision revealed by 
it. Those who may have no belief in spirits’ cannot deny, having 
once seen it, that it haunts them afterwards for days and weeks. 
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If ever image did represent the soul not dying with the body, but 
gaining in immortality in proportion as the spark of life out, 
it is this. One looks at it silent and abstracted, not even thinking, 
at least whilst present before it, with what other painting it can be 
compared, though, on leaving it, that thought springs up and 
wanders over all that has been seen elsewhere, but only to find this 
work unique. 

“The ‘Barly Italian Poets,” a volume published in 1861, has 
made its way for many reasons the opposite of those which explain 
success in this age. It consists of translations from one language to 
another by a man equally acquainted with both (for English, as well 
as Italian, is his native tongue), rendered in a dialect that is pure, 
a metre that is harmonious, despite the difficulty of dealing with 
dialects which only a special scholarship could have encountered 
with success. 

How true is poetry to itself; always beautiful, whether in a 
barbarous or civilised age! The first and oldest of this series, 
called “ Lover and Lady,” by Ciullo d’Alcamo, belonging to the 
twelfth century, is as fresh and delightful as if it had been written 
to-day, and has that charm of rendering about it which can only 
be paralleled with Lord Derby’s version of Horace’s Ode to 
Lydia; and this is the more remarkable since all the exquisite feel- 
ing =e art of the piece is buried in the unformed dialect of 
Sicily. 

The volume is divided into two very important parts. In the 
first, forty-four authors are exemplified in thought and style by 
choice selections from their works, and in a manner to yield a 
model of translation and composition. It begins with Ciullo 
d’Alcamo at the early date of 1172-8, and carries us on to Franco 
Sacchetti, who lived until shortly after 1400. The second part 
opens with the “ Vita Nuova,” and comprises the period of Dante 
and his circle; the more valuable since no work of Dante exhibits 
the illustrious bard in his true and early character so thoroughly 
as that does, betraying a tender and gentle nature rarely manifested 
in his grander poem. 

Short original poems by Rossetti have appeared from time to 
time; more have been looked for somewhat eagerly, the few 
already published having had the effect of raising public expecta- 
tion, and exciting an impatient desire for those which have been 
long promised. But it is to be remembered that the first aim of 
a true poet is to indulge, then satisfy, his own aspirations; to earn 
self-approval ; indeed, there is as wide a gulph between the world 
and him as between matter and spirit, only to be crossed at an a 
pointed time. When his work is mature, he is led by sympathy 
to offer it to others; but not until he has regarded it as thus 
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perfect is he willing to submit it to the severe ordeal of public 
criticism. For more than twenty years Rossetti has been engaged 
on the new volume of poems—a period of study and reflection 
that extends from his youth to his prime: they may, therefore, 
fairly claim, with his paintings, to be the exponents of a wisdom 
filtered through all the struggles of his intellect and the vicissitudes 
of his soul. That his mind has embraced the full sphere of hu- 
manity on the one hand, and of nature on the other, is shown in his 
labours, which idealise the phases of our being and the aspects of 
our globe. These poems are imbued with a philosophy of no 
such narrow scope as immortalises vistas and hollows, but with 
one which, serious and far-reaching, engenders, if the phrase be not 
inappropriate, a wide mental perspective within its moral horizon. 
The poetry is never trifling, it blows none of those aérityped 
bubbles which please the feminine even less than the effeminate 
mind, but is ever earnest. It bears the mark of suffering (without 
which, alas! how poor is human experience!), but it is not the 
personal sorrow that is set forth, at least not until it has been cast 
in the universal mould, and brought out as a fitting study for all 
who under affliction need sttength, under trial resignation. Love 
is a predominating clement in these pages, but it is never feverish ; 
its camp-followers never far in the rear; and many are the incanta- 
tions of the grief-stricken spirit, not uttered in the anguish of the 
hour, but poured out in sadness when the paroxysm is over. The 
inevitable is met with a mourning that walks after in the shadow 
of passion, and with a piety not dictated, but natural to the reason- 
able spirit. 

The present volume opens with a piece not new to the public, 
but which cannot be too often read, “ The Blessed Damozel ;” a 
conception that detains the reader so long over its beauties that he 
has but little chance of getting on to the next in order of succes- 
sion, and will find himself compelled at last to break off from it 
abruptly with the resolve to return to it another time. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 
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Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 


The wonder was not yet — gone 


From that still look of hers ; 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


What a charm there is in watching her there, while we listen to 
all she says, and learn from her voice that there are natural senti- 
ments in heaven! As she leans over space, her thoughts on the 
world and on him whom she has left behind, she still utters in- 
quiringly : 

But shall God lift 
To endless unit 


The soul whose - with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee ? 


In this poem we count twenty-four stanzas, each self-illustrated, 
as much as, even more than, if an artist had placed a picture by 
the side of each. This effect accrues from the images Stine dis- 
tinctly conceived, then written with a strong feeling of reality, 
every object separately studied before being posited in the group. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names ; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather, 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She apoke through the still weather. 


“‘T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in heaven ?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he yoo bd 


Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall T feel afrard ? 


And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 


Or some new thing to know.” 
June—VOL. CXLVI. NO. DXCIV. 3A 
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“ Love’s Nocturn” is full of airy imaginings—the temptation to 
quote a few of which is perfectly irresistible, so truly do they 
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come home to thought: 


Master of the murmuring courts 
Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 
Lo! my spirit here exhorts 
All the powers of thy demesne. 


Ah! that from all dreams I might 
Choose one dream and guide its flight! 
I know well 

What her sleep should tell to-night. 


There the dreams are multitudes : 
Some whose buoyance waits not sleep, 
Deep within the August woods ; 
Some that hum while rest may steep 
Weary labour laid a-heap ; 
Interludes, 
Some, of grievous moods that weep. 


Poets’ fancies all are there : 
There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of shitine air ; 
There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 


But for mine own sleep, it lies 
In one gracious form’s control, 
Fair with honourable eyes, 
Lamps of an auspicious soul : 
O their glance is loftiest dole, 
Sweet and wise, 
Wherein Love descries his goal. 


Reft of her my dreams are all 
Clammy trance that fears the sky: 
Changing footpaths shift and fall; 
From polluted coverts nigh 
Miserable phantoms sigh ; 
Quakes the pall, 
And the funeral goes by. 


Master, is it soothly said 
That, as echoes of man’s speech 
Far in secret clefts are made, 
So do all men’s bodies reach 
Shadows.o’er thy sunken beach— 
Shape or shade 
In those halls pourtrayed of each ? 


There is a tradition that Helen shaped a cup to the form of her 
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own breast, and made an offering of it at the shrine of Venus. 
Out of this singularly-conceived freak of art Rossetti produces one 
of the most effective of poetic creations, “Troy Town.” The fol- 


lowing scattered extracts from it cannot fail to excite a longing for 
the whole: 


Heaven-born Helen, Sparta’s queen, 
(O Troy Town !) 
Had two breasts of heavenly sheen, 
The sun and moon of the heart’s desire: 
All Love’s lordship lay between. 
O Troy’s down, 
Troy’s on fire!) 


Helen knelt at Venus’ shrine, 
(O Troy Town!) 
Sayings ** A little gift is mine, 
A little gift for a heart’s desire, 
Hear me speak and make me a sign ! 
O Troy’s een, 
all Troy’s on fire!) 


Look, I bring thee a carven cup ; 
(O Troy Town !) 
See it here as I hold it up— 
Shaped it is to the heart’s desire, 
Fit to fill when the gods would sup. 
O Troy’s down, 
all Troy’s on fire!) 


It was moulded like my breast ; 
(O Troy Town !) 
He that sees it may not rest, 
Rest at all for his heart’s desire. 
O give ear to my heart’s behest ! 
(O Troy’s down, 
Tall Troy’s on fire !) 


See my breast how like it is; 
(O Troy Town!) 
See it bare for the air to kiss! 
Is the cup to thy heart’s desire ? 
O for the breast, O make it his ! 
(O Troy’s down, 
Tall Troy’s on fire !)” 


Venus looked on Helen’s gift, 
(O Troy Town !) 
Looked and smiled with subtle drift, 
Saw the work of her heart’s desire :— 
“There thou kneelest for Love to lift!” 
(O Troy’s down, 
Tall Troy’s on fire !) 
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Cupid looked on Helen’s breast, 
(O Troy Town!) 
Saw the heart within its nest, 
Saw the flame of the heart’s desire,— 
Marked his arrow’s burning crest. 
(O Troy’s down, 
Tall Troy’s on fire !) 


Unwillingly leaving the “ Burden of Nineveh” to speak for 
itself, we are brought to “ Eden Bower,” which stands out as one 
of the most remarkable poems in the series. Of this the heroine 
is the fascinating, the terrible, Lilith,— 


—The wife of Adam : 
(Eden bower’s in flower.) 
Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft sweet woman. 


It is a poem that it is almost impossible to review without making 
it the subject of an essay apart, so pregnant is it with the serpent’s 
craft and subtlety under the novel aspect of beauty both in speech 
and shape. It is a creation distinct from anything before written 
or conceived. The essential notion-here—as also in Sonnets for 
Pictures—(Lilith) being that the perilous principle in the world is 
female from the first, we find Lilith shadowed forth as the charmer 
cf Adam as well as the prolific mistress, before Eve came into 
being to supersede her at his side. 


What great joys had Adam and Lilith ! 

(And O the bower and the hour !) 
Sweet close rings of the serpent’s twining, 
As heart in heart lay sighing and pining. 


What bright babes had Lilith and Adam! 
(Eden bower’s in flower.) 

Shapes that coiled in the woods and waters, 

Glittering sons and radiant daughters. 


She is then discovered at the ear of the snake putting all her 
allurements into play, as she exclaims: 


Take me thou as I come from Adam: 
Eden bower’s in flower.) 

Once again shall my love subdue thee ; 

The past is past and I am come to thee. 


O but Adam was thrall to Lilith ! 

(And O the bower and the hour!) 
All the threads of my hair are golden, 
And there in a net his heart was holden. 


O and Lilith was queen of Adam! 
(Eden bower’s in flower.) 
All the day and the night together 
My breath could shake his soul like a feather. 
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One must still imagine her in human shape, tempting the very 
snake himself to lend her his form, that she may destroy the first 
pair; promising him, in requital, her love for ever. But what a 

olluted love her words express, the flame that would kindle the 
ice into a blaze: 


Lend thy shape for the love of Lilith ! 

(And O the bower and the hour!) 
Look, my mouth and my cheek are ruddy, 
And thou art cold, and fre is my body. 


Her coaxing tone, with no word of answer, brings the image 
of both creatures before the eye, of listener as strongly as of 
tempter: 

O my love come nearer to Lilith! 
(Eden bower’s in flower.) 
In thy sweet folds bind and bend me, 
And let me feel the shape thou shalt lend me! 


In thy shape I’ll go back to Eden; 

(And O the bower and the hour !) 
In these coils that Tree will I grapple, 
And stretch this crowned head forth by the apple. 


In what promises, more terrible than incest itself, she prostitutes 
herself to the reptile: 


How shall we mingle our love’s caresses, 
I in thy coils, and thou in my tresses! 


“Eden Bower” is a conception that all must read, and inter- 
pret it for themselves. It teems with the elements of a mysterious 
power and doom; it excites a dread more than mortal, such as 
only the great masters of tragedy can call up from the almost lost 
sympathies of the human soul. 

Only long periods of time, divided into recurring stages of 
labour, could have sufficed to carry out the author’s aims. ‘Those 
who open this volume, and from its pleasant surface survey its 
horizon, will observe that the arrow points to more quarters than 
one of the compass. The first aim is naturally at the sympathy 
of enlightened England, the author’s country, whose language he 
enriches incalculably; yet in “ Dante at Verona” and “A Last 
Confession” one perceives an intention, derived through those sub- 
strata of feeling not extinguished by the accident of birth, to 
endow Italy with poems in part her due, and which no Italian of 
the present day could have written. ‘The last-named of the two 
poems contains a song in both English and Italian, and is heard at 
once in his untrodden fatherland and in the land of his nativity. 
-The other and more stirring poem, a single scene in its unity, an act, 
an entire drama in its scope, is an assertion of highest dramatic 
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power, and combines nature and art in the justest proportions, 
despite the madness in which it revels. 

“ A Last Confession” is the disturbed utterance of a Lombard 
who had been mortally wounded in an engagement with the 
Austrians. He begins by narrating his last interview with his 
mistress. On his way to her to plead his love, with a presenti- 
ment of failure, he purchases a small dagger, such as the country 
girls were wont to wear in their garters: 


“Such as might prove,” I said, 
“ Hither a pledge between us, or (God help me!) 
A parting gift.” 


This is his reception: 


‘Take it and keep it for my sake,” I said. 
Her neck unbent not, neither did her eyes 
Move, nor her foot left beating of the-sand ; 
Only she put it by from her and laughed. 
Father, you hear my speech and not her laugh ; 
But God heard that. Will God remember all ? 


The cold disdain of the loved one, the rejection even of his 
parting gift, enlists our sympathies with him, while a dread haunts 
us from the first moment up to the final solution of the pending 
mystery. The remembrance of the insulting laugh is ever present 
to him; he goes back from it to her early history; and how dif- 
ferent was her laugh when he first saw her! Then, worn with 
fatigue and hunger, just escaped from pursuit, he had come sud- 
denly upon her as a little girl deserted by her parents in a time of 


famine: 
And I remember that I sat me down 
Upon the slope with her, and thought the world 
Must be all over or had never been, 
We seemed there so alone. 


He recounts her early life, for he took charge of her though 
himselfa hunted man. A touching episode is related of his first 
gift to her: 

A little image of a flying Love 
Made of our coloured glassware. 


The story of which embodies, in petto, the whole of her future, in 
itself a complete child’s tragedy. As she grows to womanhood, 
his love for her becomes the essential part of his being: 
~ For now, being always with her, the first love 
IT had—the father’s, brother’s love—was changed, 


I think in somewise ; like a holy thought 
Which is a prayer before one knows of it. 


She renders his home joyous, and apparently returns his affec- 
tion with the utmost fervour. There is a description of her 
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womanly beauty so wonderfully shaped, that the words are lost 
and forgotten in the life itself that it conjures up: 


Her voice was swift yet ever the last words 
Fell lingeringly ; 
Her great eyes 
That sometimes tuned half izzily beneath 
The passionate lids, as faint, when she would speak, 
Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, 


Which under the dark lashes evermore 
Shook to her laugh. 


This is an actual expression of countenance; it is by such we 
know another ; so with this line, which gives the typical mouth we 


should know again: 


—the underlip 
Sucked in, as if it strove to kiss itself. 


He recounts another episode, half prophetic, of his visit to the 
duomo at Monza—for it is thus the thread of his confession is 
constantly interrupted—where he had not been with her for 
weeks, discovering in the interval a change in her manner towards 
him. On arriving, he finds that she no longer prays to the old 
sculptured Madonna, but to a new one, gaily decked. Much 


moved, he 
—sharply questioned her 
Of her transferred devotion ; 


but she was heedless, till, laughing lightly, she answered: 


“The old Madonna? Aye, indeed, 
She had my old thoughts—this one has my new.” 
Then silent to the soul I held my way: 
And from the fountains of the public place 
Unto the pigeon-haunted pinnacles, 
Bright wings and water winnowed the bright air; 
And stately with her laugh’s subsiding smile 
She went, with clear-swayed waist and towering neck 
And hands held light before her; and the face, 
Which long had made a day in my life’s night, 
Was night in day to me; as all men’s eyes 
Turned on her beauty, and she seemed to tread 
Beyond my heart to the world made for her. 


Absorbed in the recital of the story, yet breathless in waiting 
for the catastrophe, attention from time to time is rivetted on the 
dying man, the torture of whose wounds, the delirious outbreaks 
of whose passionate regrets, are heartrending, and for a moment 
seem of the first importance; while the dramatic effect of the 
scene from beginning to end is truly surprising. Who would not 
feel who heard him cry out in his anguish: 


Her eyes looked on me from an emptied heart 
When most my heart was full of her. 
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Yet he mistrusts his confessor’s comprehension as much as he 
mistrusts his own ability to express the enormity of his trial, 
temptation, and guilt. 

——Father, 
How shall I make you know? You have not known 
The dreadful soul of woman, who one day 
Forgets the old and takes the new to heart, 


Forgets what man remembers and therewith 
Forgets the man. 


—lIf you mistake my words 
And so absolve me, I am sure the blessing 
Will burn my soul. If you mistake my words 
And so absolve me, Father, the great sin 
Is yours—— 


He proceeds in his oe of madness, narrating event after 
event in the very music of phrenzy, his delirious senses dancing in 
the rage of remorse. One incident is made very effective at this 
point. On his way to his mistress, when he stopped to purchase 
the dagger, he found himself dogged by spies, when a mounte- 
bank, to whom he made himself known, hustled him into his 
booth and supplied him with a disguise, in which he swung the 


sand-bags and cleared the ring. It was during this employment, 
the spies close by, that he heard a woman’s laugh overhead: 


——lI remember 

A woman laughed above me. I looked up 
And saw where a brown-shouldered harlot leaned 
Half through a tavern window thick with vine. 
Some man had come behind her in the room 
And caught her by the arms, and she had turned 
With that coarse empty laugh on hin-—— 

—and three hours afterwards, 
When she that I had run all risks to meet, 
Laughed as I told you, my life burned to death 
Within me, for I thought it like the laugh 
Heard at the fair. 


He tells all the horrible forebodings that this laugh caused in 


him, then recurs to his narrative for the last time: 


Have I not told you yet 
Not told you all this time what happened, Father, 
When I had offered her the little knife, 
And bade her keep it for my sake that loved her, 
And she had laughed P 
“Take it,” I said to her the second time, 
** Take it and keep it.” And then came a fire 
That burnt my hand ; and then the fire was blood, 
And sea and sky were blood and fire, and all 
The day was one red blindness ; 
And then I found her lying at my feet 
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And knew that I had stabbed her, and saw still 
The look she gave me when she took the knife 
Deep in her heart, even as I bade her then, 
And fell, and her stiff bodice scooped the sand 
Into her bosom. 


And she keeps it, see, 
Do you not see she keeps it? 


er, 
T have told all; tell me at once what hope 
Can reach me still. For now she draws it out 
Slowly and only smiles as yet look, Father, 
She scarcely smiles: but I shall hear her laugh 
Soon, when she shows the crimson blade to God. 


“Dante at Verona” now demands our attention, a poem that 
treats of the great poet in exile when his second commanding 
sorrow was upon him. His youth had been visited by the loss of 
Beatrice ; in his mature age came 


—the dart 
Wherewith his City pierced his heart. 


So was his intense love of country rewarded; a bitter lot for a 
patriot, yet out of his early sorrow he drew consolation for his later 
one, for 


—— if his Lady’s home above 
Was Heaven, on earth she filled his soul ; 
And if his City held control 
To cast the body forth to rove, 
The soul could soar from earth’s vain throng, 
And Heaven and Hell fulfil the song. 


The first twelve stanzas of the poem place vividly before us the 
mental isolation of Dante in his wanderings. We are made to 
feel the bitterness with which he felt the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, and the persecution which denied him peace even in 
a foreign land. At length he finds a home at the’court of Can 
Grande, at Verona. An account of his sojourn there, tersely and 
dramatically given, enlists our sympathies, contrasting as it does 
the voluptuous manners of the court with his stern seclusion, which 
is marked by a constant brooding over the vicissitudes of his life. 

Though mixing in the pleasures of the court, we perceive how 
thoroughly he lived apart from its tastes, the opposites of his own, 
whence his presence inevitably shed a gloom on all. Under this 
absence of congenial feeling the reflection arises, how aggravated 
must have been his lot that had already come 


—to be 
Its own exceeding agony. 


Amid the indifference of all, we meet with, however, a touch- 
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ing incident, which is effectively introduced. Whilst walking in 
the garden, 


——-he comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing ; 


and is entreated by one of them, who asks a favour in the name 
of her companions, 


Praying that they might hear the song* 
Which first of ade when young. 


Touched at the request, he repeats the song, then hastens away to 
brood in secret over his sorrow, awakened by the recital, and seeks 
the stillness of his chamber. 


At such times, Dante, thou hast set 
Thy forehead to the pai pane 

Full oft I know ; if the rain 
Smote it outside, her fingers met 
Thy brow ; and if the sun fell there, 
Her breath was on thy face and hair. 


It is not surprising that the presence of a man so unsuited to 
the atmosphere of a court, stern in demeanour and fond of justice, 
should become irksome to others. He was not slow to reprove 
vice and expose abuses, which, with his love of truth, made him 
many enemies: 

' And Can La Scala marked askance 
These things, accepting them for shame 
And scorn, till Dante’s guestship came 
To be a peevish sufferance. 
The host seeks to make Dante feel this, no very hard task consi- 
dering the poet’s sensitive nature. This he does by means of the 
court jester, and by personal sarcasms uttered at the table, but has 
to contend with his equal in irony and scorn. Finally, in the 
midst of many vexations put upon Dante, among others, that of 
being made “ Justicer-at-law,” which drew his attention from the 
high aspirations of his art, and gave it over to the deciding of 
petty disputes, the decree was passed which enabled exiles to 
return to Florence. Pride long holds the poet back; he lingers 
at Verona till he has finished his grand poem. At length an in- 
tolerable longing to return comes over him: 


When that day 
Had come, he rose, and went his way. 


“Jenny,” @ prominent composition, will be, perhaps, much cri- 
ticised, certainly much read. It is a delineation less of vice itself 





* “Donne che avete intelletto d’amore”—the first canzone of the “ Vita 
Nuova.” 
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than of virtue laid waste, of beauty in an atmosphere of blight. 
The purport of the poem is plainly to move the callous heart to 
pity. A student and an unfortunate are the only persons of the 
drama, he not a voluptuary but a philosopher, who laughs with his 
mouth while he mourns in his dod over the fallen one. It would 
have been impossible to have realised the situation without certain 
of those thoughts which crawl over virtue and vice on a dead level, 
being introduced into the student’s mind ; it is a bold course to have 
adopted, but better than to set up the lay-figure of a eunuch as 
the touchstone of good arid evil. The fact that a student not 
exempt from temptation, is yet able to resist its allurements through 
his better nature, gives the adventure its highest possible con- 
clusion; it is, therefore, skilfully managed that he should look on 
the beautiful girl with a lover’s eyes. This allowed, the story 
advances with the double impetus given it by immortal and mortal 
reflections, the race between the two persisting to the end, the mortal 
soon outstripped by the immortal, which having once taken the lead 
never loses it, and wins. Itisonly by such a view that this vigorous 
poem can be understood; let those who have not the courage to 
admit as much openly, read it in solitude and at least speak the 
truth within themselves, It is one of the not few dramatic studies 
that this volume contains, and takes a place between “Eden 
Bower” and “ Sister Helen” on the one hand, where the principle 
is hellish, and gives a shudder to the fever of hate, and those 
earnest poems which are all divine; for “Jenny” is the exponent 
of the real earth, of the divine feature and the hellish lot united 
in one destiny. oa . 
azy, laughing, languid Jenny, 
Fond of : kien and fond of paidienn. 


You know not what a book you seem, 
Half-read by lightning in a dream. 


The great art in this piece consists in placing the student in a 
situation where an invisible providence keeps him safe and un- 
stained, while he, like a Jesser guardian, pours out his beneficent 
reflections, she sleeping with is head on his knee. Leaving at 
last, he tangles an almsgiving of golden coins in her hair, while 
her sin still slumbers. 7. 

What an art is that of writing lines of thought in measures 
that seem endowed with a consciousness of their own; lines 
which the eye rests on, and is unable to quit long after it has 
perused them and culled their meaning! In what does the sorcery 
consist that thus can fascinate all minds, can fasten them to the 
touchstone of feeling, can bid every chord within them thrill? 
The poet alone can exercise this supreme influence over another's 
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soul. “The Portrait,” “The Stream’s Secret, call up these 
reflections; poems so accordant with our diviner nature that their 
first notes seize on the spirit by surprise. Not that they are 
strange, but rather that they are of our own kindred: they come 
as if they had been lost for long seasons, and at length restored. 
They resemble perennials which have always been, but are recog- 
nised only when they bloom. It is such genuine verse as this 
which must educate the coming age: it bears a Nemesis which is 
working while the phase of mind is changing; and should it 
multiply we may soon shelve the old education-poetry of yester- 
day with a parting benediction, for which the words of Talfourd 
would suffice: 


I will sue 
For a small boon—let me not see thee more. 


Much has been printed of late about poets representing their 
age, forgetting that those who do so are only on a par with it, 
touching its dead level instead of the heights and depths of all 
humanity; like the age itself, to be forgotten and despised. 
Morris can afford to smile, Swinburne to laugh, while in company 
with Rossetti they create works that would have satisfied the past, 
that will delight the future. To what time do Shakspeare’s glorious 
imaginings belong; into what little age in particular are they sup- 


posed to fit? 
From “The Portrait” : 


This is her picture as she was : 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
I gaze until she seems to stir, 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart : 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Alas! even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude ; 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude, 
Yet this, of all love’s perfect prize, 
Remains; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone — 


Save what is secret and unknown, 
Below the earth, above the skies. 


For now doth daylight disavow 
Those days—nought left to see or hear. 
Only in solemn whispers now 
At night-time these things reach mine ear, 
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When the leaf-shadows at a breath, 
Shrink in the road, and all the heath, 
Forest and water, far and wide, 
In limpid starlight glorified, 
Lie like the mystery of death, 


“The Stream’s Secret” is so fine throughout that it is like 


sacrilege to sever verse from verse for quotation. It has a rhythm 
—a music such as is rarely reached, unless it be in a Greek chorus, 


and its feeling is so tender, so elevated, that it exceeds the strength 
of other language than its own to describe it: 


What thing unto mine ear 
Wouldst thou convey—what secret thing 
O wandering water ever whispering ? 

Surely thy speech shall be of her 

Thou water, O thou whispering wanderer 
What message dost thou bring? 


For then at last we spoke 
What eyes so oft had told to eyes 
Through that long-lingering silence whose half-sighs 

Alone the buried secret broke, 

Which with snatched hands and lips’ reverberate stroke 
Then from the heart did rise. 


But she is far away 
Now; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 

The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey 

And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 
When we shall meet once more. 


Yet most with the sweet soul 

Shall Love’s espousals then be knit; 

What time the governing cloud sheds from it 
O’er tremulous wings that touch the goal, 
And on the unmeasured height of Love’s control 

The lustral fires are lit. 


Alas! shall hope be nurs’d , 

On life’s all-succouring breast in vain, 

And made so perféct only to be slain? 

Or shall not rather the sweet thirst 

Even yet rejoice the heart with warmth dispers’d, 
And strength grown fair again P 


So, in that hour of sighs 
Assuaged, shall we beside this stone 
Yield thanks for grace ; while in thy mirror shown 
The twofold image softly lies, 
Until we kiss, and each in other’s eyes 
Is imaged all alone. 
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This must conclude the present notice of the first part of the 
volume. The “Sonnets and Songs” follow; instalments of a 
work to be called the “House of Life.” Having read with 
rapture and surprise the poems which precede these sonnets, we 
were seaneely prepares for—if such be possible—a loftier and more 
touching . It may be that the last beauty like the last 
melody ever seems the sweetest; nay, this species of mental illu- 
sion is even probable in the present instance; yet through these 
sonnets runs a continuous stream of emotion, every ripple of which 
splashes on the heart with a phosphorescent touch that breaks into 
a glow of holy fire. Whence all this power, which marches in 
one continual victory through the soul, and renders it conscious 
of triumphs that it has never witnessed before? In these sonnets 
there is the old majesty of thought still advancing without effort. 
or fatigue. The meditative and reverent spirit still soars in sym- 
pathy with nature and humanity ; the love of beauty again opens 
its embrace to all. 

In reviewing these poems, it is necessary to skip over some of 
the most excellent passages in song, so thick lie the riches of the 
book. There is the terrible “Sister Helen,” the “Staff and 
Scrip,” “My Sister's Sleep;” but it is like a journey through 
scenes which succeed each other quickly, and cannot all be 
dwelt on. 

Let us now enter the door of the “ House of Life,” which is 
open. It contains fifty sonnets, beginning with “ Bridal Birth,” 
ending with the “One Hope;” and eleven songs. In traversing 
the streets of pictures that some foreign galleries may be said to 
consist of, the glut of beauty falls at length dead on the sight, and 
there is danger of the same accident im this “House of Life,” 
unless its glorious chambers are visited at various and many times. 
Among the spiritual representations covering its airy walls none 
can be more charming than “ Nuptial Sleep.” 


Sleep sank them lower than the tide of dreams, 

And their dreams watched them sink, and slid away. 
Slowly their souls swam up again, through gas 
Of watered light and dull drowned waifs of day; 
Till from some wonder of new woods and streams 
He woke, and wondered more : for there she lay. 


The “ Portrait” is very choice: 


O Lord of all compassionate control, 
O Love! let this my Lady’s picture glow 
Under my hand to praise her name, and show 
Even of her inner self the perfect whole : 

That he who seeks her beauty’s furthest goal, 
Beyond the light that the sweet glances throw 
And refluent wave of the sweet soul may know 
The very sky and sea-line of her soul. 
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Surely poetry must be a progressive art in which discoveries 
may be made as in other branches of knowledge; yet one ever 
seems to have experienced its fresh revelations beforehand. Does 
not the “ Love-Letter” reach us all in such a sense? 


Sweet fluttering even of her breath aware, 

ot Se isclose to me 

That soul wherewith her lips and eyes agree 

Like married music in Love’s answering air. 

Fain had I watched her when, at some fond thought, 
Her bosom to the writing closlier press’d, 

And her breast’s secrets peered into her breast ; 
When, through eyes raised an instant, her soul sought 
My soul, and from the sudden confluence caught 

The words that made her love the loveliest. 


The even flow of bliss has its first shock in Sonnet XV., though 
but as the broken whisper of a heart too happy to trust the 


future. 


That wings from far his gradual way al 
t wi m i way alon 
The rustling covert of the soul,— any 


on that = at last, when for _ sake 
oO wing ma to me nor’song may flow ; 
ie - round my in eusendd. I know 
The bloodied f scattered in the brake, 
And think how she, far from me, with like eyes, 
Sees through the untuneful bough the wingless skies ? 


Now the tide of sorrow sets in; with its advent there is, if pos- 
sible, a deepening flood of beauty in the verse: 


Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star, 
O night desirous as the nights of youth ! 
Why should my heart within thy spell, forsooth, 
Now beat, as the bride’s finger-p are . 
— within the girdling golden bar ? 

hat wings are these that fan my pillow smooth ? 
And why does sleep waved back by Joy and Ruth, 
Tread softly round and gaze at me from far ? 


Nay, night deep-leaved! And would Love feign in thee 
Some shadowy palpitating grove that bears 

Rest for s eyes and music for his ears? 

O lovely night! art thou not known to me, 

A thicket hung with masks of mocke 

And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears ? 


The next sonnet, too, “ Secret Parting,” is most touching: 


Because our talk was of the cloud-control 

And moon track of the journeying face of Fate, 
Her tremulous kisses faltered at love’s gate, 
And her eyes dreamed against a distant goal : 
But soon remembering her how brief the whole 
Of joy, which its own hours annihilate, 

Her set gathered, thirstier than of late, 
And as she kissed, her mouth became her soul. 
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“Parted Love” tells the sad tale in words that murmur like the 
wind through the leafless forest; it is too fine for comment: 


What shall be said of this embattled day 
And armed occupation of this night 
By all thy foes beleaguered, now when sight 
or sound denotes the loved one far away ? 
Of these thy vanquished hours what shalt thou say, 
As every sense to which she dealt delight 
Now labours lonely o’er the stark noon-height 
To reach the sunset’s desolate disarray P 


Stand still, fond fettered wretch! while Memory’s art 
Parades the Past before thy face, and lures 

any spirit to her passionate portraitures: 

Till the tempestuous side-gates flung apart 

Flood with wild will the hollows of thy heart, 

And thy heart rends thee, and thy body endures. 


There are several more of these sonnets. They give promise, 
not to be doubted, that “ The House of Life” when finished will 
stand out as a great achievement—a poem in which all the 
dramatis persone of the soul will take part. We no longer look 
for epics except in prose, but surely the select and perfect forms of 
psychograph, which the latest evolutions of the human mind have 
created, are far above the heroes of ancient or medisval times, 
whose honour was reaped by flesh, whose glory by blood. Not 
only does Rossetti exeel in giving voice to the transcendental affec- 
tions and to the wounds of which they sicken and die, but like- 
wise in that power of contrast, the simultaneous glance at opposites, 
which can set the tear and the smile side by side. In the un- 
equalled poem, “ Sister Helen,” every verse of which suspends the 
business of the soul and darts through it a thrill of terror, this 
faculty is prominent, as also in “Eden Bower,” in which love 
is hate. In “ A New Year’s Burden” it takes the form of humour, 
in the “Card Dealer,” of irony. In “ Stratton Water,” a serious 
ballad, 1t peeps out again in a stanza over which the author must 
have smiled : 

The graves lay deep beneath the flood 

Under the rain alone ; 

And when the footstone made him slip, 

He held by the headstone. 


This faculty is absent in Milton, in Dante it is fierce, in Shak- 
8 rampant, and in the opposite order in which they are here 
are those poets great. The owl is perhaps the wisest of 
binds, but, though the emblem of Pallas, she cannot hear the laugh 
without a sense of offended dignity and injured pride. 
The third part, of equal excellence with the preceding, is left 
unnoticed, for want of time and space on the present occasion to do 
it justice. 








THE TEACHING OF THE “IN MEMORIAM.” 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


TENNYSON. 
That I deny. 
STERNE. 


THE reiterated reference which one hears to a corporate and con- 
scious something, gifted with a judgment and a voice, and yclept THE 
PUBLIC, is—if the matter in court bea thing of art—a reiterated ré- 
ference tosomething which has noexistence. The public makes up its 
mind, or agrees to differ on political questions, on religious affairs, 
on the poor-law, on the silent system in jails, and the like. These 
and all equally barren topics possess a living interest for that large 
outside thing for which the artist, labouring under a pleasing hallu- 
cination, fancies himself a caterer. But about literature and art 
(unless, indeed, a princess carve a bust, or an ex-prime minister 
write a novel) this vast and intellectual jury is to a culpable extent 
careless. Author and artist, therefore, should appeal to a public, 
to his public, rather than to the public. Of course it will be ob- 
jected that the number of human beings brought within the 
influence of a writer, must be regarded as acting in a representa- 
tive capacity, and that, consequently, our distinction is more nice 
than wise. Ifthe fiction pleases anybody he is heartily welcome to it. 
But the fact opposed to it remains. The English publics are many. 
A result, this, possibly, of the fatal literary activity of the age. 
But a result, certainly, of the fatal Philistinism of our time. Why 
should an Irish Church Bill, the work of a political genius, excite 
a general interest which an epic, the work of a poetic mind, would 
fail to arouse? Nay, my dear reader, sneer not. The question may 
sound a strange one. But I have heard many a stranger question 
propoundedin my day. Itwas not always so. Though of course 
no one will wish to revive, with all their circumstance, those good 
old times when a Gulliver’s Travels, a Rape of the Lock, with an 
occasional Spectator or so, slaked the literary thirst. There is 
now one public of the Tupper and one of the Tennyson, and 
another of the Swinburne. Except in the breasts of critics, 
students, artists, and other disreputable persons, these names 
have no common interest. Each poet has his sect, and the sect 
(exception, of course, proving the rule) of one poet careth not to 
study the works of the idol of another sect. 

One of the many delightful results arising from such a state of 
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things is this, that if a certain class of mind is attracted by, and 
professes an attachment to, certain artistic or — work, another 
class of mind is repelled, not by the nature of the work itself, but 
by a contemplation of the calibre of its admirers. Now the poem of 
Mr. Tennyson’s, the title of which stands at the top of this page, has 
become the anthem of a class which may be briefly described as a 
sect of adolescent sceptics, and it has, on this account, notwithstand- 
ing its intrinsic beauty, the sweet music of its Spenserian flow, the 
deep tone of gradually healing grief which pervades its thought, been 
lightly and sneeringly spoken of by those who, although quite ca- 
pable under ordinary circumstances of enjoying a work of art for the 
art’s sake, cannot consent to admire anything in common with a 
despised race. Mr. Swinburne, who has been much sinned against 
in this way, is himself also a great sinner. His deep-rooted and by 
no means unhealthy hatred of doubt and doubters, has led him to 
use words, evidently aimed at Mr. Tennyson’s elegiac poem, which 
one can hardly understand as coming from the author of the most 
perfect elegy written in England since Shelley penned his “ Ado- 
nais.” The sentences to which we allude occur in an article on 
Matthew Arnold’s “ New Poems,” published some time ago in the 
Fortnightly Review. We will quote them at once and at length: 

“ Nothing in verse or out of verse is more wearisome than the 
delivery of reluctant doubt, of half-hearted hope and half-incre- 
dulous faith. A man who suffers from a strong desire to believe 
or disbelieve something he cannot, may be worthy of sympathy, 
is certainly worthy of pity until he begins to speak; and if he 
tries to speak in verse, he misuses the implements of an artist. We 
have had evidences of religion, aspirations and suspirations of. all 
kinds, melodious regrets and tortuous re-actions in favour or dis- 
favour of this creed or that—all by way of poetic work; and all 
within the compass and shot-range of a single faith; all at the 
widest, bounded north, south, east, and west by material rivers or 
hills, by an age or two since, by a tradition or two; all leaving the 
spirit cramped and thirsty. We have had Christian sceptics, hand- 
cuffed fighters, tongue-tied orators, plume-plucked eagles; believers 
whose belief was a sentiment, and free-thinkers who saw nothing 
before Christ or beyond Judea.” 

So says Mr. Swinburne, the most eloquent and the most unsound 
of modern critics. It is true that the writer does not state in dis- 
tinct terms that his reference is to Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam,” but the fact that he is contrasting an elegy of Mr. Arnold’s 
with some un-named poems of modern growth, together with the 
quality of the epithets selected—“ Christian sceptics,” “ melodious 
regrets,” “tortuous returns’—leaves no room for doubt in the 
mind of the ordinary reader as to the point of the allusion. 
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Strong-minded men can have little sympathy with the self- 
styled doubters of the modern drawing-room ; just as robust and 
physically strong men can harbour little else than a feeling of 
contempt for those who are eternally complaining of a sick- 
stomach. Indeed, the prating and adolescent sceptic of to-day is 
an ungainly growth. A strange, sickly, and somewhat contemptible 
youth, much addicted to reading the Saturday Review, and rather 

roud than otherwise of his supposed, but utterly unreal, cynicism. 

he fact that this class of readers, with its Philistine propensities, 
and half-hatched opinions, finds something to admire in the “In 
Memoriam,” is quite sufficient to secure for it sentence of condem- 
nation at the hands of the author of “ Ave atque Vale.” The ver- 
dict, however, is scarcely a fair one. For there is, after all, an 
outside public capable of admiring the work, apart altogether 
from its aspirations and suspiration. 

To us, not altogether culpably careless in the matter of creed, 
there is a pleasure in tracing the thought of the poet, just be- 
cause it 1s the poet’s thought, but without the ang test wish or 
~~ of installing him as our guide, philosopher, and friend. 

n this spirit we would explore for a little the elegiac stanzas of 
the laureate. And we will do so principally in view of the critical 
sneer quoted above. 


The opening words of the poem are those which seem to excite 
the closing sneer of the critic: 


Strong Son of God, immortal’ love 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing when we cannot prove. 


These are the words of one who can see “ nothing before Christ 
or beyond Judea.” In the opinion of certain moderns, then, the 
Christian legends, the sweet traditions of a beautiful and humane 
religion, are unworthy of poetic treatment. Olympus, with a 
mythical Jove, and nude but beautiful female Sivinitien may 
afford unlimited scope to the artist, but Calvary with a real Christ 
and some poor Judzan women weeping tears for a world under 
the shadow of a cross, this, indeed, is unworthy and barren work, or 
subject matter only for hymnology. You may commence your 
elegy with “Great Jove attend while mo sing,” or with 
— on accept the lay I bring.” But to commence memorial 
verses with an address so utterly common-place, so destitute of 
any stimulant to poetic feeling, is really too absurd! My dear sir, 
you cannot see “anything beyond Judea”! But, unfortunately 
for the critic, the poet sees considerably further than Judea. The 
closing words of the poem speak of a belief in the grand result 
which “immortal love” has achieved ; speak of an event which 
3B2 
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ri 1 from this globe of ours by ages of time and by un- 
expanses of space ; speaks of 
That God which ever lives and loves 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


So that, however doubtful this “ Christian sceptic” may be upon 
minor points of doctrine, he believes, and has no shame in uttering 
a belief, in the grand drama with which the Christian life is inter- 
woven, upon which the Christian faith is founded. 

Thus we have three central chords united in one doctrine, upon 
which the wail and jubilation of the poem rise and fall. The 
opening lines announce a faith in Him who “seems human and 
divine,” as an immortal having the power of life and death, the 
keys of joy and misery. The body of the poem speaks a faith in 
the death of Him “ who died in Holy Land ;” and the concluding 
words declare a belief in “that far-off divine event,” in the con- 
cerns of which that “human and divine” being erewhile the God- 
martyr will play the most important part. What legend of a 
pompous mythology can for beauty or mystery compare with this? 
Is there some hidden thing in this story of “ the sinless years that 
breathed beneath the Syrian blue” which renders it unfit for poetic 
treatment? Or some fatal incompleteness in the narrative of the 
black hill-side with its three crosses and its dying Christ, which 
relegate it to the limbo of unsuitable subjects? We trow not. The 
story is beautiful even to sublimity; terrible even to tragedy. And 
so interwoven with the humanity of us, that to tear from our 
belief the precious legend is to snatch from life the only gift 
which makes life durable. Doctrinally, we take this to be the 
teaching of the “In Memoriam.” 

Besides containing the utterance of a faith, the poem contains 
the expression of certain phases of feeling. ‘The description of a 
state of mind superinduced by some overshadowing event can 
never be regarded as a direct teaching. And here, we take it, 
arises the grand mistake of those who regard Mr. Tennyson as the 
spokesman of modern doubt. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine why 
the “In Memoriam” should have been selected for eulogium by 
the beardless scepticism of the time; unless it be that Beardless 
Scepticism has not read the book, or read it only with an unheed- 
ing perusal. For our next care will be to show that, with the 
noisy school of parlour-boarder unbelievers, the obtrusive sect 
of unfledged free-thinkers, Mr. Tennyson has nothing—can have 
nothing—in common. . 

The strain of feeling expressed in the poem may be roughly set 
down as composed of four notes—namely, these: Grief, Love, 
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Hope, Doubt, or, as we would prefer to term this last, Fear. The 
alternating hope and fear—outcome as they are of great grief, loyal 
love, and a contemplation of the shadow of death—make up the 
note at which Mr. Swinburne’s happily worded, but entirely 
unseemly, sneer of “ melodious regrets and tortuous returns” is 
pointed. Surely such expressions of feeling so occasioned are not 
forbidden to the poet, nor is he who indulges in them to be 
stigmatised as “misusing the implements of an artist.” Shak- 
speare, the supreme genius of all time, thinks it no wrong employ- 
ment of artistic implements to put words of doubt into the mouth 
of perhaps his most wonderful creation—Hamlet. Milton’s 
“melodious regret,” although full of a fixed faith, is still not 
wholly wanting in some tinge of grief-born fearfulness. It is 
Byron, the most impulsive and unrestrained of poets, who sings: 

Yet let us ponder boldly—’tis a base 

Abandonment of reason to resign 


Our right of thought—our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this at least shall still be mine, 


And what of Shelley, himself the “ most musical of mourners?” 
Is the Adonais a clear-visioned on-looking to the end—a calm, 
penetrating survey of all the mystery behind the veil? And last 
of all—what voice is it that speaks from the one poem written 
since Shelley’s day which has worth of workmanship entitling it 
to stand side by side with the Adonais? In a word, how does 
Mr. Swinburne Lestat his friends? Listen! 

Our dreams pursue our dead, and do not find. 
Still, and more swift than they the thin flame flies, 
The low light fails us in elusive skies. 

Still the foiled earnest ear is deaf, and blind 
Are still the eluded eyes. 

And again: 

There is no help for these things; none to mend, 


And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Will make death clear, or make life durable. 


But it will be objected this is another kind of doubt. This is 
not the tortuous returning from belief to belief, the flight from 
creed to creed. This distinction is too refined to be possible in 
criticism. It is the expression of fear, of mistrust, of doubt. And 
the man who professes never to have experienced it, 1s either 
blinded by conceit and folly, or has veneered his nature with an 
exterior, but entirely transparent, coating of hypocrisy. 

Tennyson’s doubts are those sanctified in the thoughts of all true 

oets, and are by no means similar to the affectations entertained 
y those obtrusive disciples of his, in what they are pleased to 
term their minds. ‘The distinguishing characteristic of these 
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shallow weaklings is a readiness to flaunt their half-formed and 
wholly-borrowed beliefs or unbeliefs in the eyes of such as ma 
possibly receive hurt from the exhibition. If they but read their 
anthem aright, they would discover in it a solemn rebuke: 


O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a pure air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good : 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine ! 


See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type. 


Putting aside the mere question as to whether a poet is justified 
in giving a voice to the vague fears and nameless troubles; to the 
perplexing timidity of soul, and the shuddering sickness of heart 
which are born of bereavement, there remains this thing to be 
distinctly stated: that the “In Memoriam” does not enshrine 
doubt as an equivalent for creed; but, on the contrary, teaches 
that the condition is undesirable and unhealthy, however inevit- 
able. As the music of the poem rolls on 


From point to point, with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 


Death and Doubt, ill brethren, are adjured to fly. From a sad 
song of lamentation the poem swells into a pean. Love and Hope 
are triumphant over Grief and Fear. ‘The shadows fly. The 
air clears. The thick vapours roll from the surface of the lands- 
cape; the glittering horizon stretches from sky to sky, and the 
melodious voice of the poet echoes the strain of progress which he 


thus raised in Locksbey Hall: 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward, let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


The tone is more subdued, perhaps, but the words indicate the 
cause of the doubts, and assert the determination to pursue the 
sure method of dispelling them. 


I will not shut me from my kind ; 
And, lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone, 
Nor feed with sighs a passing wind, 
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Life, action, re-awakened interest in surrounding humanity, 
these are the correctives, the antidotes. During the poet's in- 
terval of melancholy inaction, Science has not been restful. He 
will once more fling himself into the struggle. And as he girds 
himself for conflict, he displays something approaching an in- 
tolerance of the theories which would consolidate doubts that, 
in mournful mood, he would fain have made musical. 


Not only cunning casts in clay : 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay. 


Let him the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter up from childhood, shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things. 


I once heard a paper read at college in which the writer asserted 
that Tennyson must needs be a devout believer in Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, because there occur these lines in Maud: 


As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man. 


For my own part, I prefer to think of the poet as holding quite 
a contrary opinion, although the lines about “ the greater ape” saw 
light before the “Origin of Species” enjoyed a similar blessing. 
Our business, however, is not with the opinions of the poet, but 
with the scope and teaching of his work. And surely those who 
have chosen to give a serious import to certain words and expres- 
sions would have done well and wisely in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the poet’s own valuation of them. 

Very early in the poem, and while as yet grief was fresh and 
uncontrollable, the writer, personifying his sorrow, says : 

She takes, when harsher moods remit, 


What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love. 


And again, in words which are beautifully descriptive of the work, 


he speaks of her as loosening 
——from the li 
dip 


Short swallow flights of song that 
Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

But if such references to the meaning of the work, as occur in 
earlier passages, should be considered unsatisfactory or delusive, at 
least no such charge can be fairly urged against later references 
bearing in the same direction, for the poet is not then speaking of 
what he will do, or of what he is doing, but of what he has done. 
And how does he regard these poeticised phases of feeling? Does 
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he adopt them as serious articles of belief? Far from it. He 
alludes to thém as “ petty cobwebs” spun when “ faith had fall’n 
asleep.” Looking back upon them, he regards them as seeming, 
and not as real, And although this seemingness may have con- 
stituted a contradiction, “ yet,” he sings, 
Yet Hope had never lost her youth, 
She did but look thro’ dimmer eyes ; 


Or Love, but played with gracious lies, 
Because he felt so fixed in truth. 


And then comes the calm statement of emancipation from this 
unwholesome house of bondage: 
And all is well tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear ; 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


The teaching of the poem is this: that sorrow is a sacred thing, 
and that its shadow flung upon a life is fraught with divine 
purpose; that, therefore, in the entertainment of it no man is dis- 
graced the rather is purified and dignified thereby; that in the 
darkness incident on bereavement, torturing questions arise, to 
which the diseased mind can return but faltering and evasive 
replies; that upon the darkness of the longest night morning 
breaks at last. And, in answer to the agonising prayer for “ more 
light, more light,” the dawn comes, full of a gracious assurance of 
comfort, and big with a message of which the purport is “ Work 
while it is called to-day.” Such we take to be the teaching of the 
“Yn Memoriam.” And which of us dare say that the lesson is 
not worth learning? 

A very flippant and very shallow critic (most shallow people 
are flippant) has just written a book bearing this exceedingly 
vulgar title, “ Poetry of the Period.” Commencing to write with 
this mistaken idea: that Tennyson is ranked by the ordinary 
English mind far above all predecessors and contemporaries, Shak- 
speare alone, of the former, excepted, he labours through several 
pages in endeavouring to lower the general estimate of the laureate’s 
work, or rather to substitute for it his own verdict, which, because 
it ~s his own, has of course a value above all computation. It is, 
perhaps, scarcely necessary to state that Mr. Tennyson’s admirers do 
not place him so conspicuously in the constellation of poets as Mr. 
Austin would have us imagine. That, far from ranking him with 
Shakspeare and Milton, we do not even rank him with Words- 
worth. We read him a good deal—and it’s singular that this 
rather evident explanation did not occur to the writer—because 
he happens to be the poet who in our own time has the gift of 
reflecting on his page most of the thought, and feeling, and action 
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that animates our particular period. Had we been born earlier, 
we would have we a good deal of Wordsworth or Byron. Had 
our appearance on this “great globe” been delayed till a future 
day, we would have read (if the reader will kindly pardon the 
Hibernicism) the future man, whoever he may turn out to be. 
But we venture to think that that future man—and may we live 
to welcome him—will scarcely produce a work containing a larger 
combination of the qualities of poetic and philosophic thought 
than may be found in Mr. Tennyson’s clegiac work. Although 
Ben Jonson in metre, and Shakspeare in matter, afford the 
author an example, still the poem stands among the treasures of 
English literature a unique thing. Beautiful in the feeling that 
is its life; beautiful in the mould which enshrines it; beautiful in 
the detached gems of description that are scattered over its sur- 
face; beautiful in the melody of its grief; beautiful in the divine 
fervour of its faith; and beautiful in the serene emphasis of its 
hope, it will remain to the ages an eternal testimony to the truth 
of Cowper’s words: 


The poet’s lyre to fix his fame 
Should be the poet’s heart 
Affection lights a brighter flame 

Than ever blaz’d by art. 


WILLIAM Mackay. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
A SEQUEL TO “* WORTH THE WINNING. 


XXII. 


MRS. TREEBY’S OLD BED-ROOM INSPIRES A RESOLVE. 


SHE entered the house, into which a number of the party had 
preceded her on an exploration into the picture-gallery. She 
heard the faint echoes of their voices to her right, and knew the 
gallery must be in that direction, and that it must be some dis- 
tance off. She was glad of this, for it made it the more unlikel 
that they would pay a visit to the other part of the building for 
some time; and at present she wished to be alone. She mounted 
the main staircase, and paused when she had got half way up, to 
look out of the window which lighted it. From it, she perceived 
down on the lawn below two figures—Colonel Rickarby and her 
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daughter Emily. They were seated in a garden-chair at some 
distance from the house, in deep and apparently not distasteful 
conversation, judging ‘from the way the young lady’s ringlets 
were going. There was a garden-seat in that very corner of the 
lawn thirty years ago, and in it how often had sat a pair of beings, 
by name, respectively, Maria Buxton and Augustus Treeby. 
How happy was Maria then! life seemed to stretch out before her 
like a peaceful valley, upon which the shadow of sorrow could 
never fall. As the memory of that time rushed in upon her, 
Maria Treeby, the wedded of thirty years, put her head down on 
the window-sill and wept. After a few moments, she regained 
her self-command and ascended the remainder of the stairs. Turn- 
ing to her right, she passed along a broad and winding corridor, 
which led to a remote wing of the house. Nothing was changed; 
she recognised every corner and turning; she could almost hear as 
she went t along the merry laughs of her three brothers—long since 
silenced for ever. How vocal was that corridor in those old days ! 
It ended in six steps, down which she went into a dark and 
narrow passage, which, after many twistings and turnings and 
descents, brought her to a little door within a recess in the wall, 
which she’stopped before and opened. It was her own bed-room 
—the very same little room which she had occupied thirty years 
ago, in which she had slept such blissful sleep, and dreamed such 
joyous dreams. She started as she entered, for, hanging up on a 
peg in the wall, was a riding habit! Could anything have 
awakened recollection more effectively ? Were not those bygone 
days—days of riding, of long, merry trottings and gallopings in 
the park and round the country side, with a certain boisterous, 
black-browed, but very much loved young gentleman for escort? 
She looked round the room; there was no other article of clothing 
visible. She examined the habit with a certain sorrowful 3 interest, 
and came to the conclusion that it must have been made to fit a 
person neither very tall nor very stout. It was the property, per- 
haps, of a girl something like what she herself was thirty years 
o. Thirty years hence will she be like me?” thought Maria ; 
“ will her life be as troubled?’ God forbid! Her own life had 
been troubled enough; what a biting wind had that been which 
had swept over her young life and “nipped its buds of promise! 
The brightest expectations disappointed, trusting affection brutally 
spurned, long weary years of unrelenting oppression! And yet, 
after all, was her life positively unhappy—was it even, if calml 
examined, less happy than in the golden days before the shadow 
fell? “ No,” she repeated to herself, “a thousand times, no.” It 
had been, and it was, a suffering and a troubled life, but it was not 
an unhappy life. Could it be unhappy when the pain and sorrow 
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of it had taught her a secret known truly but to a few—the secret 
of what peace means? She had been as a child gathering flowers 
on the edge of a precipice, alike unconscious of the peril that lay 
close to her and of the awful invisible Presence which in mercy 
preserved her. Could there be a veritable and established peace 
in such a situation? ' 

Behold the hand is stretched forth to pluck another flower, and 
lo! the foot slips, and the child, with the false delight still on its 
face, goes whirling to the outer darkness. Oh, fortunate Maria, 
whose false tranquillity was broken in another way than this! 
Plucking the flower thou dotest on, it withers in thine hand, and 
thou sittest weeping. But through thy blinding tears thou lookest 
on the face of thy fivine Preserver, before invisible, and into thine 
heart comes His voice: “ Weep not, silly one, but look down 
beneath thee and see from what thou hast been saved! It was I 
that withered thy flower, nor shall it ever bloom again. Know 
me, lean on me, and thou shalt have better than it.” Untruly do 
they speak who say that suffering is misery—not if it be discipline, 
and bring forth fruit as such! In the form of discipline, is not 
suffering but a white-robed angel in disguise? Oft times has it not 
led us through the thick darkness up to the eternal throne itself, 
and there, introducing us to the person of Divine Love, taught us 
consciously to lay our heads on the bosom that bled for man in a 
peace that lasts for evermore? Does it not make heroes of the 
very feeblest of us—moral heroes—a far more important matter 
than the making of the grandest physical hero that ever breathed ? 
How, under its tuition, do we get our spiritual energies braced, 
and learn to become uncomplaining, but far otherwise than indolent 
and self-indulgent pain-endurers! Through its wondrous alchemy 
the very dross of our nature becomes transmuted into pure gold. 
Nay, you hard-pressed, sore-laden sons and daughters of affliction, 
whom suffering continually visits, whether as it did Maria or in 
some other shape, turn not away in dismay or loathing, but rather 
look it frankly in the face and entertain it, for thereby you may 
entertain an angel unawares! Be sure that sooner or later the rude 
and terrifying mask will drop off, and the heavenly guest stand 
confessed. 

In such wise had Maria received the messenger of Adversity, 
for thirty years her inseparable companion. And what had it not 
done for her? Had it not purged her spirit-eye of all film, so that 
she had been able to pierce through all preconceived’ personal 
notions and prejudices, through all blinding dogmas and formulas, 
and to behold her God? Had it not led her through all outer 
courts into the Holy of Hlies itself, and caused her to look upon 
Him as the eyes of His exceeding love gazed into her open heart, 
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and fixed there an image of Himself which could never be effaced ? 
So vivid had been the vision, so intense the conception of His 
character and of His relation to herself, so keen, ever after, the 
realisation of His near and pervading presence, that it seemed as 
if upon every circumstance of life as it started into existence she 
could read the clear handwriting of His will. Alas for those who 
worship a conventional god, and who, while they worship, take 
him for the real God! Under what thick-obscuring coverings of 
symbol, and tradition, and formula, is his majesty veiled ! How is 
the glorious i image of Him transformed by human hands ull all its 
divine identity be lost ! 

So, though Maria looked back through a vista of years over- 
shadowed with what the many would call sorrow, she could yet 
discern with amazement and thankfulness the silver tints of joy 
with which it was irradiated. And the sight not only brought 
tears into her eyes, but thoughts into her heart; for the whole 
course and complexion of things since the going to ‘Ashleigh came 
vividly before her, accompanied with sundry unpleasant suspicions 
as to the consistency of her own conduct with respect to them. 
What was her position, for instance, with respect to the engage- 
ment of Archie and Kate? How had she acted previous to that 
event? Doubtless she had been a party to the bringing of it 
about. On the principles she professed, and which she held to be 
dearer than life, had she been fully warranted in being so? Else 
how was it that whenever she thought now of the engagement, it 
was with a feeling of disquiet—nay, almost with a kind of half 
conscience-stricken feeling, as if she had been guilty of actual 
wrong-doing. 

By their sudden removal from Marshward to Ashleigh, it was 
manifest that she and her daughters had been set in the midst of 
enormous temptations—temptations of which they could have 
very small conception, and against which they were but poorly 
armed. 

Was Maria’s religion, after all, then, not of that sterling and 
solid sort which commands our reverence and stimulates our emu 
lation, but merely of that sickly, puritanical, and canting descrip- 
tion which “smells a rat,” so to speak, in the most intrinsically 
innocent of fleshly joys, which superstitiously apprehends some in- 
evitably fatal result from the pomps and vanities of the world? 
Far from it. Nobody knew better than she did, nobody had 
learned more thoroughly than she had, the great truth that holiness 
means healthiness, and that that is but a spurious and delusive 
holiness which stands aloof in pious horror from things which may 
not be unclean in themselves. She knew well that the world, like 
the kingdom of Heaven, is nor here nor there, but is within us; 
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but just for this very reason—just because she was so convinced 
that the colour which outward things assume comes from within 
us, and that that colouring to any one particular mind often de- 
pends upon the other minds with which it is thrown into contact 
—had she feared lest in coming to Ashleigh she and her daugh- 
ters might be entering an atmosphere which would either create 
in them a real worldliness of feeling, or awake whatsoever of such 
feeling might be latent in the breast of each. What she had 
dreaded for herself and them was not a dinner-party, nor a ball, 
nor a play, nor an opera, nor wooing nor wedding, nor all these 
things combined, but that their way of looking at these things 
should become distorted; that they should lose sight of life’s true 
meaning and intention; that gradually and insensibly the native 
innocence and simplicity of their hearts should get blurred and 
tainted. 

And now, sitting in the room which so vividly recalled what 
she considered as the critical point of her life, and pausing over 
the wondrous guiding of that life’s subsequent tenor, the thought 
strikes strong upon her, what if the dreaded result had been 
already in a measure realised? What of that engagement? What 
had made her so eager about it when Lady Boulder first mooted 
the subject to her, and what had made her back Lady Boulder so 
warmly in her efforts to bring it about? Was it zeal for Kate’s 
happiness? Was it because she saw that Kate and Archie had 
become so desperately attached to each other that nothing but 
their union would insure the welfare of both? Was it so clearly 
one of those marriages which are made in heaven, that not to 
sanction and precipitate-it, much more to prevent it, would be an 
impious opposition to the will of fate? Were her motives through- 
out so vastly pure and honest? Or might it have been that she 
had been completely carried away by the flattering reception which 
she and her family had met with at Ashleigh, that she individually 
had felt flattered by Lady Boulder’s marked esteem and affection 
for herself, and that she had been dazzled and delighted when it 
was proposed to her to unite her efforts with those of others to 
place a coronet on the brows of her favourite daughter? Did she 
believe there was something essentially sinful in Kate marrying 
Archie? She laughed to herself as the question suggested itself, 
for she knew that in her religion morbid fancy had no place. 
Once let her satisfy herself that Kate loved Archie simply for 
himself—loved him as a woman ought to love the man to whom 
she pledges her troth, with her whole heart and soul, with her 
entire self, and were Archie the highest and wealthiest subject in 
the kingdom, Kate might marry him to-morrow, and she (Maria) 
would be the first to cry “ Amen.” 
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But of this she was not satisfied. The more she thought the 
matter over, the more she considered Kate’s demeanour before and 
after her engagement, and compared it with her own feelings and 
conduct when she first became affianced to her own heart’s idol 
(now grown so grim!), the more was she convinced that Kate’s 
passion for Archie was not what it ought to be—spontaneous, all- 
absorbing, irrepressible. And if so, it was not an honest passion ; 
in the clasp of wedded hands before the altar she would not yield 
her heart of hearts; and, apart from such sacrilege, would not the 
inevitable result to both herself and her husband be years of dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment, if not of estrangement? The fact 
was, Maria could not help admitting to herself that Kate, impelled 
by the influences and circumstances which surrounded her, had 
worked herself into the belief that she loved Archie from the 
bottom of her soul. Well, if this were the case—and Maria -pos- 
sessed the faculty of putting two and two together—she, Maria, 
had unquestionably been a main instrument in bringing the matter 
ubout—she, the wretched culprit, who had vowed while in the 
world to keep herself and her daughters unspotted from it, had 
actually been lending herself to a miserable match-making scheme, 
whereby one of those daughters might be tempted to violate the 
sanctity of her own heart. Furthermore, granting all this to be 
so, what could describe the baseness of her ingratitude towards 
that divine Being with whom she professed to be acquainted, on 
whom she professed to lean, who had supported her in many a 
trial, and who had interposed providentially on her behalf in 
many an emergency! Alas! that in adversity she should go so 
softly, and in prosperity get so light-headed. In the little room 
which had witnessed so many happy days of yore, this heroic 
little lady made her vow, that should her suspicion turn out 
correct that Kate’s love for Archie was merely fanciful, then, 
come what might, she would use her influence to break off the 
engagement. She counted the cost of this step. It would make 
her husband furious; it would probably alienate Lady Boulder; it 
_might embitter and estrange Kate herself. She could scarcely 

bear to think of the last contingencies. Could kindness and 
affection go further than the kindness and affection of Lady 
Boulder? She loved her with her heart of hearts. And then 
her beloved Kate—to think of her being estranged, even for a 
time! There were tears rolling down her cheeks as she mur- 
mured, “ My God, help me to do my duty!” How easily would 
your conventional Piety have got over these inconvenient obstacles, 
and sailed on smoothly with a complacent smile, salving her con- 
science with quotations from scripture! Maria opened the window 
and looked out. Kate was at that moment running up the steps 
of the terrace which lay below. There was no one with her. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 
XLII. 


A QUARREL WITHOUT A QUARREL. 


Now had this trying scene occurred in any other life than high, 
there would have been a quarrel; but a gentleman, as well as a 
judge, treats all alike as innocent, until their guilt is proved. Sir 
Jacob Fawkes reserved to himself the right to think as he thought 
proper, and denied himself the liberty to utter a word of doubt 
or condemnation. He had now heard the evidence of Mary 
Prentis, and the evidence of John Master. The witnesses had 
not been examined on either side; he could not, therefore, act as 
jury between them, or pronounce a verdict as judge. Some men 
in his situation, more impulsive than just, would have backed one 
party against the other; not so Sir Jacob, who distinguished be- 
tween horseflesh and character. He was a gentleman, and in that 
word lay the working of the British Constitution. 

This state of a man’s mind is, however, very artificial; and for 
rough purposes, where dignity is out of the question, a row 
answers the purpose, for men not over sensitive about their honour 
are all the better friends after a good round of mutual recrimina- 
tion. 

But in the present instance a quarrel would have ended in the 
same result as forbearance itself had brought about; that is, in 
a polite compromise, without any change of opinion on either 
side. Sir Jacob, had there been a quarrel, would have retained 
his suspicions all the same. Master, with the sensitiveness of 
breeding, would have felt himself still suspected and lost. Now 
he was virtually condemned without power to reply ; such is the 
result achieved by the delicate diplomacy of honour. 

Nevertheless, the following altercation did actually take place 
between uncle and nephew, not aloud—the rules of gentility 
forbade—but in their innermost hearts: 

“Master, you are a lying and artful scoundrel; you are a 
seducer, a traitor, an incendiary, a slanderer, a dissembler, a fratri- 
cide; bigamy itself has no terrors for you.” 

“‘ Sir Jacob Fawkes, you are my uncle! but much as I esteem 
your character it is impossible for me to submit patiently to your 
invectives; therefore I require you to prove your words.” 

“You know better than I can tell you that you married that 
cirl under a false name; that you deserted her, denounced her 
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father asa spy, in the hope to destroy her and her child; that you 
would burden the memory éf your brother with these horrid deeds, 
that you may offer your unclean hand to my daughter.” 

‘Pray, Sir Jacob, on what evidence do you accuse me of acts 
so infamous?” 

“On the plain unvarnished evidence of your wife, and the 
guilt you betrayed on beholding her picture !” 

“Why do you believe her, a stranger, and condemn me, a rela- 
tive, unbeard?” 

‘“¢ What can you say in your defence?” 

“That all you have heard against me is a wicked and cruel 
fabrication !” 

“ Are you ready to meet your accuser face to face?” 

“ T am as a man of honour!” 

“ As a gentleman ?” 

“ As a gentleman !” 

“ As a Christian?” 

“ As a Christian!” 

“ Master, if 1 have wronged you, I beg your pardon; let us, at 
any rate, for the present shake hands.” 

This peaceful ending, however, was attained without a row, an 
occurrence that had not disturbed the dignity of Tofts Hall since 
it was rebuilt on a classical model, whatever might have happened 
there in its baronial days; the combatants neither shaking hands, 
nor exchanging court-plasters, much less inflicting wounds. 

The baronet, consistently with his principles of moderation, 
would not allow John Master, after so serious an attack of angina 
pectoris, to join in the morning’s sport; he told Butler, the butler, 
to afford him every attention and comfort, and desired Olive to 
keep clear of her cousin as he was suffering, and must be left 
quiet. He then raised his ringing voice into a steep halloo after 
his son, who re-echoed it from a distant part of the house, and 
followed in person to the covers. 

Olive had her own pleasant room, where she applied herself to 
- music, languages, and other studies with her sister; enlarging on 
the instructions they received from masters during the season in 
town, and dispensing with a resident governess, generally the 
greatest drawback to improvement that girls have to contend with. 
She was glad to be alone that morning, for her mood was somber. 
The thought of her cousin haunted and oppressed her like a sort 
of fear; what in him was plausibility, had on her the influence of 
a poison that fascinated and entranced. She pitied, admired, and 
dreaded him in turn, and in such quick succession that the three 
emotions blended themselves into a single spell. The divine dis- 
course of the bishop led her to reflect that she could never love 
him, nor was the idea free from that species of pain experienced 
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by the obedient when they discover a commandment over and 
above the ten, that they can neither honour nor obey. While 
this sad atmosphere of emotion hung over her, she found her eyes 
coming a molten image of John Prentis and doing it involuntary 
worship, and her mind warning her that this was wrong when it 
was too late. Then reverting to John Master with kindly feel- 
ing, she wondered how old he was, and reminded herself that he 
had been grown up all the days of her life. 

Janet was a year younger than Olive, of a disposition as lively, 
under less self-restraint than her, and, if ever vexed, not sad, but 
passionate. The sisters were in their opposite moods that day; 
Janet was full of joy at the expected visit of a young foreigner, 
the Count de Fleury, an old friend, and the son of one before 
him. She composed long speeches on his merits, less with senti- 
ment than with a humour that flowed from boisterous love before 
it had found time to grow serious. 

When she was in this mood, Olive did not eheck her; she 
allowed the harmless effervescence to run out, or it would have 
ended in a storm of tears. The child was now enumerating her 
beautiful frocks, her bonnets; they were all for the young Count 
de Fleury to admire. She told Olive all he would say; at this 
he would raise his hands and smile with delight, and at that he 
would twist his moustaches and raise his eyebrows, and at the other 
he would burst into rapture, and into his own language ; for ours 
was only sufficient to express his opinions, it would not hold his 
compliments and emotions. Then she took her pencil and began 
to sketch his elegant figure, his fine face; and would ask Olive 
how it was possible to do justice to his eyes? With this her 
pencil would angrily efface the whole study, as she declared the 
task she had attempted impossible of execution. 

This vivacity by degrees prevailed over Olive’s not very serious 
troubles, and she fell into her sister’s more pleasant mood. 

In the mean time Master had to sustain his character, and he 
advised himself, with the assistance of Butler, to take brandy-and- 
water on a slight recurrence of the spasm. The butler sym- 
pathised; he was himself subject to the same complaint, and he 
suggested the addition of ginger; it was recommended to him by 
Dr. Dimsdale. 

“You have not been with us for some years,” Mr. Butler ob- 
served with regret, wishing in some measure to know the reason 
why. 

@ No,” answered Master; “my duties at Paris are peculiar. 
They keep me there just at the time when it would suit me better 
to get away. How have you been getting on here?” 

“ As usual, sir—a good deal of company in the season.” 

“ You have had the duke here. Any one else?’ 
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“Not yet, except the young man and his mamma. The Count 
de Fleury comes to-night.” 

“De Fleury! I had not heard that. And who is the young 
man you mention?” 

“Mr, Prentis, a very fine young man. Sir Jacob and all the 
family are very fond of him.” 

“Prentis! Did any one call at the house to ask for him this 
morning ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir.” 

“Where does he live?” Lyi 

“ He has been at Dr. Prosody’s school a good many years. Sir 
Jacob brought him up from Northport after the last election—no, 
the last but one it was.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“ We have not the least idea.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

“She is a nice lady—beautiful, indeed; and they are all very 
fond of her here. Miss Olive thinks there is no one like her, and 
I am sure Sir Jacob is of her opinion.” 

“What changes do take place !”” 

“Yes; but she has now left Tofts, though the cottage is to be 
kept on—some say for a year.” 

“And the Count de Fleury comes to-night? Is any other 
company expected ?” 

“ No one else; perhaps there may be some young gentlemen in 
the morning, as there is to be a sort of battue.” 

Master started slightly at the sound of the last word, and placing 
his hand on his breast to express pain, the butler resigned him to 
his meditations. 

“The Count de Fleury !—a Paris acquaintance of mine—that 
will not serve my purpose. My luck has turned towards the gulf. 
The past is raising a subscription to destroy me before my time. 
However,” said he, rising to his full height, “ I have not lost my 

Gamaed, then, into a new 
and deeper channel, while the old waters roar at my escape. I 
do not mean to be judged like a criminal, or to float quietly down 
to my destruction. I leave them the management of the storm 
they are raising, and I will fight my way through the enemy !” 


XLIV. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S LEVEE. 


‘“‘] TELL you what, Janet ; I must and will go down-stairs and 
see Mrs. Boldero. It is exactly a week since my last chat with 
her, and she will be so cross.” 


“Why don’t you go, then? DoI prevent you?” 
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“Will you come, too? You are such a pet; she does not snub 
ou.” 

: ‘‘ Because I show her every attention, my dear, and you neglect 
er.” 

Janet took Olive’s hand, and raced her down-stairs to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

Mrs. Boldero, though not the oldest inhabitant of Tofts’ Hall, 
was there so long before Sir Jacob was married, or his children 
were born, that none would have dared to ask her the date of her 
appointment; it would have been like questioning how the oaks 
found their way to the park. Most characters in life melt like 
sugar into the sea of heads, but she was insoluble in the heaving 
mass, and must be allowed a portraiture, on account of her strong 
individuality. As far as her mind went, it was not empty, for it 
remembered. She could cite the opinions of those whom she had 
respected through life. She did not reason, therefore she never 
showed her weakness; and her feelings kept her right in most 
things, and with prejudices derived from wiser heads than her 
own, she might pass as clever. The heart was her standard of 
excellence, and she had a good one: she craved to serve others 
if they were only humble enough to deserve her help; and if they 
had a claim on her and were not humble, her business was to 
humble them, and so render them deserving. Her kindness for 
others oppressed her; she considered days and weeks well spent in 
subduing those whom she loved. If she failed in her purpose, 
not resentment, but despair, took possession of her. She took 
offence readily, but then to forgive was the greatest pleasure that 
she knew. 

When Olive entered the room, she was received with studied 
politeness, though Janet was hailed with a nod and a smile. 

“How are you to-day, my dear? I inquired after you yester- 
day of your darling sister; indeed, I hear of you very often from 
her.” 

“Do forgive me, dear Mrs. Boldero,” said Olive, putveatne- 
“T meant to have come yesterday with Janet to have a long talk, 
but scarcely have I had a minute to myself.” 

“T should have supposed you had plenty of friends to talk to 
without me, my love; and you know I am always busy, so you 
need make no apology.” 

This was expressed with the most provoking good nature, _ 

“ Mrs. Prentis has left us for a long time to come, I am afraid,” 
began Olive, with an attempt at general conversation. 

“That she knows best herself,” Mrs. Boldero remarked, in a 
tone to signify disapproval of the lady. ‘I have seen very little 


of her; but I like her little boy,” 
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“‘ He is not very little now, dear Mrs. Boldero.” 
“ Yes, he thinks himself a man, as all trumpery boys do at his 
” 


“Mr. Master is a favourite of yours, isn’t he?” said Olive. 

“And Count de Fleury,” added Janet, passionately seizing on 
Mrs. Boldero’s hand, and dancing for a reply. 

“T hate all your foreigners. Don’t speak of them to me, my 
dear; and as to Mr. Master, it is of very little consequence whether 
I like him or not, we are so different in our ideas. He has his 
ways and I have mine.” 
ere she laughed rather triumphantly, showing very nice 
teeth. 


“ But,” said Olive, “you used to tell me he was so kind and 
entle.” 


“If so, it has quite escaped my memory. I have not seen him 
for years.” 

“T do not think he is changed; do you?” 

Mrs. Boldero had seen him at prayers, whence Olive’s question. 

“T am sure he must be a wonder if that is the case. He is forty 
if he is a day!” 

Mrs. Boldero never looked at any person except when he showed 
her attention. Mr. Master had not done that as yet. 

“ He spoke of you at dinner in the most friendly manner, so he 
likes you, at any rate.” 

“ He was glad to do so when he was a boy, but he prefers his 


grand people now. For my part, I hate your great folks. I have 
no patience with them and their airs.” 


“When he comes to see you, you will say how witty and agree- 
able he is.” 


“If there is a thing I dislike more than another, my dear, it is 
wit.” 
“T am sure you are angry, for you will not let me say a word, 
dear Mrs. Boldero. I shall go to my room and have a good cry.” 
“Well, my dear, say what you like, you will always hear me 
speak the truth.” 


“Mr. Master is going to write to me, that is one thing; he 
wants to tell me his opinions in writing.” 

“He used to write a very good hand when he was a boy,” ob- 
served Mrs. Boldero. “ What does he want to write about, I 
wonder ?” 

“On religion. Pe was hurt at my not liking his opinions.” 

“T should not have supposed he had any, my dear; at least, he 
can know very little about it. He is not like his father.” 

Olive had exhausted herself in vain efforts to conciliate the 


worthy lady; she sat down, therefore, in silence, leaving the field 
open to Janet, 
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“T shall ask the Count de Fleury to write to me when he leaves. 
Wouldn’t it be delightful, Mrs. Boldero? I am very much afraid 
= he loves me, for he is always bringing me presents from 

aris. 

“He has found out that you are fond of bonbons, my darling, 
that is all, I suppose he is fond of children.” 

“T showed you the box, didn’t I? It is so lovely!” 

“ Boys and girls together,” said Mrs. Boldero. 

“I beg your pardon, he is quite of age! If he asks me to 
write to him, what shall I say?” 

“Tell him that children like you have other things to attend 
to, but you need not alarm yourself.” 

“Tam sure that it would give me a fainting fit, because he is 
so handsome !” 

“T am afraid you are growing very giddy; your sister is not 
so, and I wonder at you, my dear.” 

“Then I will tell him that I intend to be an old maid; what 
would he say to that?” 

“That it was no manner of consequence, one way or the other; 
that would be all.” 

“T am so glad he is coming !” 

As the lively little Janet said this, there was a tap at the closed 
door. 

“Dear me, I do believe it is Mr. Master, my dears; for who 
can it be else? I am so busy too; don’t I look a dreadful 
figure ?” 

“You look very nice, good-bye,” said Olive. “ You will talk 
to me to-morrow?” 

“Yes, love; I shall have plenty of time then 

The tap was repeated as Mrs. Boldero opened the door. 

“My dear Mrs. Boldero, you will be glad to receive an old 
friend, how are you?” 

It was Master; she received him with marked courtesy, not 
with as much familiarity as he exhibited towards her. 

Olive and Janet slipped out of the room, and ran back to their 
own retreat, not very well pleased with their visit, though the re- 
ception was not less cordial than was expected. 

The family assembled at two for luricheon. 

Master had recovered his self-possession; he disguised his 
chagrin completely; and for a person who was in the position of a 
detected impostor in every respect save one, the open accusation, 
he was marvellously like a man who had nothing to disturb his 
conscience. 

The baronet on his part was as little demonstrative of what was 
uppermost in his mind ; in him concealment had a higher motive; 
it is not, surprising, therefore, to find he did not betray his 
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thoughts. He had inquired of the butler how Master had been 
during the morning, and had heard what little had occurred : it 
did not, of course, change his belief that the disorder was purely 
a mental one. 

It may be a question whether this refined dexterity, through 


which a hint is as well understood as an outrage, and that leaves 
a party thus gently attacked the option of resenting or closing his 
eyes to it, is not a grand mistake. Nature advises the downright 
quarrel, and she is the best counseller. In any case, it would have 
been well for this amiable family had the baronet not only accused 
Master of the many frauds he had committed, but driven ie from 
his house. In all this high breeding there is a wily element at 
work, safe in the hands of a gentleman, but a dreadful weapon in 
those of an unprincipled person. 








THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XVI. 


THERE was not much variety to Mrs, Alright and Eleanor of 
one day from another in the way that they passed the days at 
Calcutta. They saw the botanic gardens, the bishop’s palace, the 
mint, and all the sights, and they drove to Barrackpore to see the 
menagerie. They had much shopping, a pursuit to which ladies 
invariably devote a great many of the hours of every day in all 
countries, and a few parties in the evening; but those were formal 
dinner parties, which, despite the profusion and the luxurious 
style of living, were very stiff and somewhat ceremonious pro- 
ceedings. At these assemblies—in the centre of each grand dining- 
hall, the large punkah, with its fringe, like a huge frill perpetually 
kept waving to and fro—there was the train of black servants, all 
barefooted, but turbaned, and in showy white flowing dresses, 
one behind every chair. The brilliant array of the costly silver 
dishes, so many and multiform, besides every tumbler, every 
glass, being, for the purpose of warding off the intrusion of the 
myriads of flies, covered by a lid of that metal, and the hot-water 
plate which stood before every guest, were most remarkable to 
any one coming from Europe. The profuse display of riches 
‘ which shone forth in every item of luxurious extravagance is 
apparent amongst the gentry of Calcutta more than amongst any 
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class of gentry whom I could name—the wealthier of them being 
men who (like all those that have made their immense fortunes in 
commerce) are pp aye 3 purse-proud. All the chairs were 


arm-chairs, and all the were dressed in their light 
calico white jackets, which, in fact, is the costume of a barber, or 
a waiter at an hotel at home; but light as it is, it is all too hot for 
the intensely sultry atmosphere, and as for wearing woollen coats, 
such an infliction would not be borne by gentlemen who wish to 
take their ease at their dinner-table. The want of appetite for all 
the numerous dainties—the curries, the herimetically-sealed deli- 
cacies from England, the preserved fruits, and the meats and 
poultry fattened under the host’s superintendence—was apparent 
in every guest. 

It was at such a party, after their usual drive on the course, on 
one of the evenings that they had allowed themselves to accept 
engagements, Mrs. Alright and Eleanor were seated at table. The 
bloom of the colour which her native air had given Eleanor had 
not as yet in the least faded from her cheeks. Her light flaxen 
hair was simply severed in front, and had nought but a wreath to 
encircle it. Her soft blue eyes beamed with bewitching mildness. 
Her well-shaped shoulders and arms of snowy whiteness revealed 
a hue that spoke of purity of blood; her dress was of the light 
gauze which is so much favoured by Anglo-Indians. Any- 
where she would have arrested admiration. But where she was, 
in that Oriental capital, where such objects are indeed rare— 
where flourish so many Eurasian maids of straw-coloured or even 
browner skins—where every waiting-maid is of ebon hue— where 
dark shades, both in men and women, find their place in society— 
where female faces of every tinge of copper were trying for attrac- 
tion, and their owners, like all their sex, intent on winning notice- 
able favour, and seeming to say: 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 


The shadowed livery of the burnished sun— 


her appearance, unconsciously almost to herself, was of a sort that 
it was impossible for spectators to be unmoved by. 

Amongst those assembled there were four married ladies, and of 
the unmarried ones, who universally in that country are called 
spinsters, she was the only one that could be called of colour com- 
pletely British. The other , ower were certainly not devoid of 
their peculiar charms: the languishing black eyes, the pearly 
teeth, and beautiful glossy hair, and the general graceful contour 
which characterises those called commonly in India half-castes, 
were conspicuously remarkable in all of them. 

There was one gentleman at the dinner-table who sat opposite 
to Eleanor. He found his eyes almost irresistibly drawn to the 
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beautiful object which was presented to him. She recalled to his 
mind the fair—many and beautiful—which years ago he had so 
often seen in his native England. He was a colonel high in rank 
in one of the Queen’s regiments. He had left, for a short absence, 
a station at Madras, previous to his taking a command which he held 
up the country, to make a visit of a few days to Calcutta; he was 
gay, handsome, and well-made, though of small stature; he could 
not be called young, but had retained the freshness of manner 
that belongs to young men, and his readiness of tact and fluency 
of description could not be equalled by any of the rising genera- 
tion. At his time of life most of the Indian officers would, in his 
place, have taken to whist or other gambling, or have solaced 
themselves with either the soothing of the hookah or some other 
quietus for the purpose of allowing them to withdraw from the 
more energetic drama of society; but he, from having so con- 
tinually figured in its maze, was so habituated to the zest of it 
that it was second nature to him. His abilities as a man of most 
excellent conversational powers, and his fame as a dancer, made 
him as great a favourite as the youngest man of fashion in the 
station to which he belonged. He had spent a large fortune in the 
Guards, and though he found India a very sorry substitute for the 
sweets of Belgravia, yet some necessities had so far hampered him 
that he was obliged to escape from London in disguise to evade 
the vigilance of his creditors. But he had served, and been on 
the staff, and he had, through the interest of those whom he had 
served under, been promoted now to hold command in an Indian 
cantonment by the form of having himself gazetted to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of an infantry regiment, and then on his going 
up to the country station, as there was no one senior to him in the 
station where the regiment was quartered, he would get quietly 
installed in the command. And for this he was, so far as military 
ability went, by no means unfit; but for the sake of example to 
the officers or to the soldiers, or had it ever entered into the con- 
ception of the authorities to take into consideration such a thing 
as the advisability of having a person of common decent morality 
in charge of such a responsible position, the idea of such a man, 
as it were in the throne of power, and wielding over so many the 
sceptre of justice, and holding a pre-eminence of place which 
gave him such an authority over all parties—both European and 
native—showed that this appointment was absurd and ill-judged 
in the extreme. 

He was the very life of this dinner-party; he told anecdotes; 
-he made himself agreeable; he shone to an extent that would 
have insured a most favourable opinion of him in any place; but 
at an Indian dinner-party, where the mode of life discussed treated 
of Cutcherries and natives, where old Indian gentlemen were 
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nearly dozing over their hookahs, and the married ladies grateful 
to the passive enjoyment of having no further physical exertion 
than listening, and wrict the benefit of some person who would 
kindly relieve the tedium of the long languid dinner-hours from 
seven to half-past nine, and the young ladies, delighted with 
having an excuse for turning their heads to look at a speaker, and 
a plausible impetus lent them to giggle—he was a great prize. | 
After the ladies had retired to the drawing-room, this gentle- 
man, Colonel Kirkmount, very soon left the Quihyes, as they are 
there called, below, to talk of Indian topics, and went to join the 
party up-stairs, which was more to his taste; but his especial 
object in doing so was to talk to the young Biondina who had 
been his vis-a-vis during the whole of des dinner. He had been 
before introduced, and, after a few remarks relative to the country 
and the late voyage which Miss Richards had from England, and 
some other common-place topics, of which he managed to treat so 
well, and succeeded so admirably usually in investing with in- 
terest, he asked her as to her future plans of travelling; and she 
told him how she intended to go up the country. He gave her 
a good deal of information about India, and were it not that she 
had her thoughts very much pre-engaged, and found the only 
interest which his conversation excited was owing to its giving 
her some ideas of the sort of place that she would be destined to 
live in, and the kind of life which had been the lot of Frederick 
to pass, she would doubtless have said as others had said before 
her, that he was a very agreeable person. But the party did not 
sit long after the return of the gentlemen to the drawing-room, 
and about the last words that Colonel Kirkmount said to Eleanor 
were, that he hoped they might have the pleasure of travelling 
together, as he was going up to Allahabad in the course of the 
week. Soon after this they all took lcave and drove homewards. 
But when Eleanor returned in the carriage home with Mrs. 
Alright, she had news whieh gave her much more welcome intel- 
ligence than anything that she had heard at the dinner party, and 
which would at any time have so completely absorbed her atten- 
tion as to make every passing object disregarded. She had a 
letter from Frederick Clare, saying that he had heard the exceed- 
ingly weleome account of her arrival at Calcutta, of her being in 
good health, and that he had applied for leave to go down as far 
as Manikpoor, where he hoped he might meet her, and then they 
might return together to the station. He added, that he could 
not say how grateful he felt to Mr. and Mrs. Alright, but he 
hoped that she would say it for him. He said that his thoughts, 
without ceasing, dwelt upon the anticipation of their meeting, and 
he found it difficult to bring himself to speak of anything else. 
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After four more days, every necessary preparation having been 
finished, when the vessel was to sail for Allahabad, Eleanor, 
accompanied by her kind friends, went on beard, and all parties 
felt little at leaving the city of palaces, When they were 
on deck, Miss Flirtoft, accompanied by Colonel Walmer, came up 
and greeted in the most cordial manner her dear friend Eleanor, 
saying to her that she was rejoiced to have the pleasure of again 
travelling in her company—that it was always a subject of delight 
to her to recur to the happy time that they had passed together; 
and she said this so volubly, and passed from one subject to an- 
other so readily, that, had Eleanor been inclined to make a sharp 
repartee, she scarcely would have had an opportunity, as she was 
never left a pause in the continued torrent of frothy words which 
this young lady kept pouring out. Soon afterwards Colonel 
Kirkmount came on board, and all the passengers being assembled, 
the engine proceeded to steam onwards, drawing the flat after it, 
through the broad but muddy river. 

On its banks, on each side, the objects which met the view were 
varieties of Bengal scenery, clothed generally in the verdure which 
a moist though unhealthy climate gives—groves of bamboos, plan- 
tains, dates; and here, as well as all through their voyage, the 
palms of various sorts, cocoa-nuts and many fruit trees, the most 
umbrageous of which was the tamarind. The native villages— 
assemblages of small huts, some of bamboo panelled with reeds, 
some wholly of mud—lay in the centre of thick plantations, always 
near the river. ‘The hideous dewalees, or idol houses, with their 
sides painted over with glaring dauby figures—their fronts generally 
decorated with the semblance of Juggurnath, in all the indecency 
and repulsiveness of native art, driving his chariot—their interiors, 
having a black-coloured small pillar in the centre, furnished with 
images either placed on the me or standing near them, cut into 
shapes that resembled nothing in the earth beneath or the waters 
under the earth. These idol houses were of a conical shape, about 
twenty feet in height, and a flight of steps always stood between 
their doors and the river. Then, natives in groups standing in the 
stream, performing their teera poojah, or river worship; other 
groups of slightly-figured sable men and boys and women, with 
their loose cotton robes on, standing, despite the wetness of their 
habiliments, half way up their bodies in water, disporting in the 
element, by way of obtaining temporary coolness. Then, numbers 
of native craft—large, lumbering putaylees and oulaks—all filled 
with cargoes of different sorts of merchandise, and thatched either 
with straw or reeds; small dinghees, light as a gondola, which the 
native danrees plied, carrying passengers, with awnings of bamboo; 
or vessels of the several sorts, which are constructed with many 
banks of oars and flat wooden poops, being those most used by 
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Europeans, which, when large, are called budgerows, and when 
small, boleaus. 

These, and the natives exhibiting their efforts at music, which 
consisted of tapping a long drum with the fingers; the frightful 
birds of prey called the adjutants and the vultures; the pariah 
dogs, and, ever and anon, the corpses of natives floating down the 


stream, were a few of the sights which met their gaze as they pro- | 


ceeded up the river. The rice-fields, covered us they were with 
water, from which some straggling grassy stems like the hair on a 
man’s head who was nearly bald, showed here and there, occupied 
a large proportion of the soil which was in cultivation on each 
side of the stream. Then, after passing through Bengal proper, 
the banks of the river were much more sandy dry, and the trees 
which grew so luxuriantly in its plains were no longer to be seen, 
but at intervals groves of mangoes, tamarinds, and the acacia and 
bar, which flourish in the north-west of India. The party which 
was on board the flat did not much either fancy the character of 
the different phases of scenery, or enter into conversation with 
regard to it, nor was the party, like those which travel on the 
Rhine or some other favoured resort, supplied with guide-books or 
descriptions of the different localities; but in place of any senti- 
mentality of the kind the gentlemen paid most devoted attention 
to their fair companions; and Colonel Kirkmount placed himself 
near Mrs. Alright and Eleanor, and made his conversation inte- 
resting to the two ladies as they were seated together under the 
awning during the daytime ; and the time between the hours of 
breakfast and dinner each day, although the weather was exceed- 
ingly warm, was passed either in listening to him or in reading or 
work. 

Miss Flirtoft had so far succeeded with Colonel Walmer as to 
have become an object which he could not do without, whose 
presence was quite an attair of such daily occurrence that he had 
now become reconciled to it, and latterly so habituated was he to 
her manner of assiduous but ingenious attention to him that he felt 
his mind giving way to the power of her attractions. They had 
left the other young ladies at the hotel in Calcutta; they were not 

repared to travel up the country, not having heard from their 
friends, but Miss Flirtoft had been more fortunate, as her cousin 
at Bareilly, having heard from her, had written in reply advising 
her to leave the presidency as soon as possible, and hoping that she 
might soon expect to see her, as she could travel dawk, by palan- 
quin from Allahabad to Bareilly. Certainly she deserved the = 
of victory for her managing with so much art to flatter all Colonel 
Walmer’s tastes and humour him to such an extent, and he was that 
sort of man that, finding no other possible object of amusement, 
and having no person near whose ridicule he was in dread of, he 
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allowed himself to fall gently into the snare prepared for him, and 
before three days of their river voyage was over had made his 
proposal to Miss Flirtoft, and been duly accepted. They had 
6 Re that he was to take the first opportunity of joining her. 
r she had gone to her cousin’s house, and that they should be 
married at Bareilly The few years that he had to pass in India 
previous to his retirement from the service would, he said to him- 
self, be much better passed in the society of such an agreeable 
person than in the dulness of a bachelor existence in an Indian 
cantonment, and were he to wait until his retirement for allying 
himself with some one in England, he would be so far advanced 
in life that nothing but disappointment or vexation could be anti- 
cipated as companions of his “tristis senectus.” So he and she 
were wholly engrossed in settling their future plans, and debating 
their prospective views, with sundry vows of fidelity, and rhap- 
sodies of admiration on the part of the gallant colonel. 
Colonel Kirkmount was exceedingly taken with Eleanor’s 
beauty, and her modest unaffected demeanour. His manner was 
kind and decorous, but he never ceased to insinuate some com- 
— or in some way bear upon the fact of her possessing a 
ascination which it was impossible for any one to view unmoved. 
He had heard of her being engaged to a young officer, but he 
thought that that circumstance would not render his suit altogether 
hopeless, and he fancied that she was like the usual class of young 
ladies who emigrate to India for the purpose of making alliances, 
and if so she would, ike most of her sex, be unable to withstand 
the charm of having the offer of such an advantageous position as 
that which he could present to her view. He had been all his life 
a gay character—in fact, he could not live without having some 
intrigue, and his designs had hitherto never taken matrimony into 
consideration. He was so far gone in deceit—and it might be 
called villainy & la mode—that he never scrupled at any means of 
attaining his purposes. But he was as “mild as summer” in his 
manner of ingratiating himself into the favour of Mrs, Alnght 
and Eleanor, and during the whole of the voyage up to Allahabad 
they were under the impression of the belief that he was a man 
of most gentlemanly conduct and of high principles. 
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